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PREFACE 



This report focuses on one area of emphasis undertaken by the 
Illinois Occupational Curriculum Project in developing a model for 
occupational curriculum development and evaluation. It is only a part 
of the total Phase II report on the research and de\"elopment project 
®n.titled The Illinois Occupational Curriculum Project, heretofore 
referred to as the P.esearch and Development Project in Occupational 
Education entitled ’’The Developrsetic of Process Models for Decision- 
Making in Curriculum Development and Evaluation.” This project is 
currently in progress at Joliet junior College, Joliet, Illinois, 
with present efforts directed toward the initial development of a 
systems model designed to assist administrators In decision— making 
related to the development and evalviation of occupational Ciducation 
programs. The project is funded by the State Board of' Vocational 
EUlucatlon and Rehabilitation^ Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, Research ..and Development Unit, State of Illinois. 

Purpose of the Project 

•• This project is based on the assumption that more systematic means 
must be developed to assist curriculum planners in the development of 
new programs and -the continuous evaluation of on-golng programs , in •• 
occupational education . 

. The following questions serve as the basis for the project' research 
'and development activities: 



1 . 



Can generallsable systems models be developed to provide 
curriculum planners with a systematic decision-making procedure 
for program identification, development, implementation, and 
evaluation? 

2. Is it possible to develop guidelines for; the identification and 

utilization of i^esources and evaluative criteria in accomplishing 
the activities specified in the systems model? 

Objectives of the Project 

The follovjing are the overall project objectives; 

1. To develop systems models for curriculum development and 
evaluation in occupational education. 

2. To develop guidelines for the utilization and application of the 

systems models. 

3. To test the applicability and usefulness of the systems models 
in a pilot situation at selected institutions offering 
occupational programs. 

4. To develop a plan for dissemination and in-service training 
for curriculum planners in the utilization of the systems 
models . 

5. To promote 



The project is 
Phase I: 

Phase II: 

Phase III: 



research in related areas. 

Overview of the Total Project 
divided into four distinct phases. These are; 
Project Planning 

Initial Systems Model Development and Preliminary 
Evaluation 

Pilot Testing of the Model 
iv 
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Phase IV: In-depth Evaluation of the Project and Dissemination 

of the Findings 

Phase I focused on a review of the literature, while Phase II 
involved the comparison and evaluation of systems, models, and decision- 
making and the development of a systems model for curriculum development 
and evaluation in occupational education. Phase III and Phase IV are 
proposed for further development, implementation, and evaluation of the 
model . 



Phase I; Project Planning 

Phase I was initiated March 1, 1970, with a grant of $24,550.00 
from the State Board of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation. This 
grant combined with $6,916.00 in local funds providing a total budget 
of $31,466.00 to conduct the project through June 30, 1970. 

The project planning activities centered around three major areas of 
concern identified as being particularly important to the establishment 
of a firm basis for the project: 

1. Review of the literature on models for curricultim development 
and evaluation. 

2 . Review of current thinking on the effects of planned curriculum 
on social and economic conditions . 

3. Study of potential consultants and resources agencies qualified 
to assist in subsequent phases of the project. 

Phase II: Initial Systems Model Development 

And Preliminary Evaluation 

Phase II was initiated July 1, 1970, with a grant of $67,178.00 
from the State Board of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation. This 

V 
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gtant combined’’ with $16,950.00 in local i'unds providing a total budget 
of $84,128.00 to conduct the project through June 30, 1971. 

This phase of the project focused on research and development 
activities in four major areas of concern directed toward the Initial 
development and validation of a systems model for curriculum development 
and evaluation in occupational education. The following topics served 
as the focus of investigative activities for Phase II of the project: 

1. Investigation of Management Systems 

2. Investigation of Curriculum Models 

3. Identification of Decision-making Practices in Occupational 
Education 

4. Initial Hcdel Development and Testing 

Developmental efforts were executed to coordinate the findings from 
the aforementioned areas of investigation x^th the objective of developing 
an initial systems model for decision-making in curriculum development 
and evaluation. 

Future Phases of the Project 

Two additional phases of this project are planned. Upon completion 
of Phase II, Phr :^e III is proposed for pilot testing the model. This 
pilot test will provide orientation workshops for the application and 
use of the model, field testing of the model under actual conditions, 
and implementation of the model in selected institutions. Phase IV will 
provide for an in-depth evaluation of the project and the dissemination 
of findings to other institutions for their use in developing and 
evaluating occupational curricula. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Junior colleges and junior college occupational programs are expanding 
at a rapid rate in the State of Illinois and also in the United States. Each 
year hundreds of new occupational programs are begun in Illinois community 
and junior colleges, many of which may have been established with "seat-of- 
the -pants'' decisions. The rapid proliferation of programs has increased the 
press on the occupational dean or director for his time with no relief being 
provided to help him in an efficient and logical way to make better decisions. 
One of the areas of greatest need is a framework to aid decision-makers in 
making good decisions. Many of the past models or systems for helping 
decision-makers were very vague and/or of poor quality. Many unsound 
decisions were the inevitable result. 

The development and implementation of a systems model for curriculum 
development and evaluation in occupational education at the junior college 
level is a difficult yet necessary task. 

Need for the Study 

In order to develop a curriculum systems model which reflected the 
state of the art of decision makers in the field, it was necessary to conduct 
a study to identify those people making decisions, the different decisions 
made, and the resources utilized in making the decision. 
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Objectives of the Study 



1. To identify curriculum decision-making processes in junior colleges 
in Illinois at the institutional^ program^ and course level, 
(decisions made) 

2. To Identify those people in junior colleges who make curriculum 
decisions, (who?) (how?) 

3. To identify from the literature current tasks and practices used in 
occupational education curriculum development and evaluation. 

4. To identify the philosophy, rationale, and organizational structure 
of the development and administration of junior college occupational 
education curriculums. 

5. To identify the extent that junior college personnel are doing or 
following the tasks and practices listed in ‘’3.*' 

5. To prepare a report on those tasks, practices, curriculum decisions, 
and factors considered essential in developing and evaluating 
occupational edxication curriculums. 

7. To incorporate the essential factors into the curriculum and 
systems model. 

8. To identify and compare the stages of decision-making and to develop 
a model for decision-making. 

Assumptions 

1. That the respondents accurately reported information pertaining 

) : 

to occupational program development and evaluation to the inter- 
viewer. 

2. That the instrument was hT-osja anoufxh in scope to obtain the 
essential aspects of occupational program development and 
evaluation. 

Er|c . . 12 



3 . 



That the sample population of programs and respondents was a 
valid sample. 

4. That the information solicited from the community and junior 
college personnel will be useful in the designing of a systems 
approach to occupational curriculum development and evaluation. 

Limitations 

1. The study was limited to junior and community colleges in Illinois. 

2. The study was limited to eight occupational program areas and 
six programs per area. 

3. The study was limited to responses from deans, division and/or 
department cjjairmen, program directors, and selected staff. 

Definition of Terms 

1. Decision — The act or process of deciding by making a judgment. 

2. Decision-making — A sequential process by which an evaluation of 
the alternative lines of conduct is made. 

3. Decision-making Practices — Those activities and resources 
completed and/or utilized by administrators or junior college 
personnel in making a decision concerning occupational program 
development and evaluation. 

4. Program and Course Development Phase — That phase of occupational 
program development which deals with the development of program 
and course objectives, program and course descriptions, etc. 

5. Program Evaluation Phase — That phase of the program which deals 
with procedures and activities completed in evaluating occupational 



programs and courses. 



6 . 



Program Identification Phase — That phase of the program which 



occurs before specific courses are identified. It deals with the 
identification of manpovxer needs, student interests, community 
support, resources available, etc. 

7. Jury of Experts — A competent group of people recognized by others 
in their respective fields as being authorities. The Jury of 
experts validated the instruments used for the survey. 

8. Occupational Education — Refers to those educational programs 
designed to prepare students for gainful emplojnnent upon 
completion of a specified program, 




CHAPTER II 



DECISION-MAKING IN EDUCATION; A REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

One of the areas of greatest need ±s a framework to aid decision— makers 
in making good decisions. Many of the past models or systems for helping 
decision-makers was very vague and of poor quality. Many unsound decisions 
were the inevitable result. 

It was felt that before one could properly address himself to decision- 
making, he should be cogni^nt of the setting of the administrator and 
the tasks and processes of administration. Therefore, the first part 
of Chapter II contains a brief overview of these items. This overview 
logically leads the reader into decision-making and the decision-making 
models and systems which are covered in the latter part of the chapter. 



Purpose of the Chapter 
The purposes are: 

1. to show the administrator in his setting; 

2. to identify the tasks and processes of administration: 

3. to identify the classification schemes used in detennining 
levels of decision-making.;; 

4. to identify the limits of decision-making; 

5. to identify and compare the stages of decision-making; 

6. to develop an ideal model for decision-making; and 

7. to develop the framex^ork necessary for the construction of 
a decision-making instrument. 
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The Administrator and Tljs Setting 



Administration may be conceived structurally as a hierarchy of subordinate 
superordinate relationships within a social system. Pictorially, the 
administrator and his setting could be shovm as: 

State Educational 



Xlithin this setting there are specific factors of influences which affect 
the decision-making process of the administrator. These are: 

1. Demographic 

2 . Financial 

3. Technological 

4. Socio-political 

5. Psychological 

Tlie . a-dmlnlstrator has different roles to perform la carrylnp; out his job. 
For instances the president a juuXor or community college must be 
superordinate to the staff and represent the staff to the board of 
education. 




A 

_L 



Staff 



V 

Professional 



Figure I: The Administrator and His Setting 
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There are many different roles or levels of administrators within a junior 
college. These may be; (1) President; (2) Vice-President? (3) Deans; 

(4) Department Heads? etc. These roles are occupied by real individuals 
and no two are alike. In order for the staff to be happy and the 
administrators to be happy, the role perceived by the staff and the 
community must be the same as the role perceived by the administrators 
or else there will be undue discomfort for both factions. 

An administrator is constantly assessing decisions in terms of various 
expectations by his constituents. Getsels (41:156) clearly depicts this 
in his general model which shows the nomothetic and idiographic 
dimensions of social behavior to be: 



Nomothetic Dimension 



Social 

System 




Institution- 



Pole 



-!► Expectation- 



^*****'*3Si0b s erved 

Individual — ^Personality— Need-Disposition — — -Vsehavior 



Idiographic Dimens ion 



Figure 2: General Model showing the Nomothetic and Idiographic 

Dimensions of Social Bel*avioir 



The nomothetic (institutional) dimension is determined by a series of 
reference groups, such as the board of education, faculty, the public, 
fellow-administrators, etc. The nomothetic dimension of the model shows 
that the social system is defined by its institution, each institution 
by its constituent roles, each role by the expectations attached to it 
followed by some observed behavior. The idiographic (individual) dimension 
of the model shows that an individual operating within a social system has 

a unique personality, need-disposition, and depicts some kind of observed 
behavior. 
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There are several troublesome facets of the Getsels model* (1) insufficient 
attention is given to the problem of the dynamics of the interaction 
between these organizationally defined expectations and the personally 
determined needs" (2) the model does not agree with decision-making 
models; and (3) it omits the processes of admiviist ration. 

The behavior of an individual is a function of role and personality . The 
interplay between role and personality is a behavioral act and this inter- 
play differs with the institutional setting. The proportion of the role 
and personality factors determining behavior of an individual varies V7ith 
the specific act, the specific role, and the specific personality involved. 
Getsels (41^156) shows this in his model on role and personality (See 
Figure 3) . 

A given behavioral act may be conceived as occurring at a position 
represented by the dotted lines through the role and personality 
possibilities represented by the rectangle model. The left hand side 
of the model shows that the proportion of the act dictated by the 
consideration of role-expectations is relatively large, whereas the 
proportion of the act dictated by considerations of personality is 
relatively small. At the right hand side of the model, we see .just the 
reverse where considerations of personality are greater than those of 
role-expectation. In any given setting, administration always deals 
with proportions of both of these components. 



O 
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Military 



Px'ofessional 



Artist 



Figare 3:, The Interplay BetX'jeen Role .and Personality In 
A Behavioral Act 



Administrative relationships always function at two levels of inter- 
action:; i.e., individual and institution. In addition, there are three 
types of conflict in administrative settings: role-personality, role, 

and personality. 

Summaiy 

1. Administration deals T>rlth social behavior in a hierarchial 
setting. 

2. These models are useful for stimulating and guiding what seems 

to be a fruitful line cf inquiry into the administrative process. 

Tasks and Processes of Administration 

Tasks and processes are ways of looking at administration. The tasks are 
what has to be done. The processes are what the administrator does every 
day. An administrator is a man with values who perceives tasks. This man 
has skills and abilities. He must, ascribe priority to tasks. This can best 
be shovm by the following model: 
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Figure Model of "The Man" Administrator 

areas of administration may be 

The administrative tasks or operation 

These are: (1) organization and structure*, 

grouped into categories. These are 

<a) finance an! business „-.nase»enC. (3) ecuaenc peneonneX; <4) cunnXcuXn. 

3 „a Xnacrnccinn; (5) staff personnel; (6) scnooX plant or physical 

^ A school and community relations 

facilities; (7) transportation; and < ) 

(,,.,0-91). There are cany specific tasks to be perforsed In each o 
these areas and soce of these tasks say he delegated to different 
administrators within a Junior or community college system, 
eurrlculum committees, advisory cosstlttees. and others assist with 

raslcs. 

The processes of administration are the same; the tasks are not. The 
following can be said of an administrator; <1) an administrator strongly 
affects policy and effects policy; (« the administrator Is a goal 
setter; and (3) the administrator develops some kind 

a job doxie. Administration as a process refers to the way in which a 
organization makes and implements decisions. Some writers 
approach the decision-making process. 
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Campbell (19; 137) states that Siraon amplifies the idea of tb«: concept of 
administrative processes as folloxi7s: 

“It should be noted that the administrative processes are 
decisional processes | they consist in segregating certain 
elements in the decisions oc’ members of the organization, 
and establishing regular organizational procedures to 
select and determine these elements and to communicate them 
to the members concerned. If the task of the group is to 
build a ship, a design for the ship is dravm and adopted 
by the organization, and this design limits and guides 
the activities of persons who actually construct the ship. 

The organization, then, takes from the individual some of 
his decisional autonomy, and substitutes for it an 
organization decision-making process. The decisions which 
the organization makes for the individual ordinarily (1) 
specify his function, that is, the general scope and 
nature of his duties; (2) allocate authority, that is, 
determine who in the organization is to have power to 
make further decisions for the individual; and (3) set 
such other limits to his choice as are needed to 
co-ordinate the activities of several individuals 
in the organization'" (89) 

In his explanation of decision processes, Simon helps us see that the 
decision-making with xvrhich we are concerned is not individual but 
rather organizational decision-making. The administrator occupies 
a key spot in the process. 



Litchfield (62:3-29) in discussing administrative theory set forth major 
and minor propositions having to do the administrative process. These 

propositione chov7 a £X<nr Tiom donioion -niakJ ng , to proffronl formulation, tO 
communication and motivation about a progr-oifl and involve the checking 
and »«^«ndrrd- and continual reappraisal. 

Litchfield ’ r -‘^ory is follows; 
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First major propositioni The administrative process is a cycle of 
action which includes the following specific activities : 

A. Decision making 

B. Programming 

C . Coramunicat ing 

D. Controlling 

E. Reappraising 



Minor proposition; Decision-making may be rational, deliberative 
discretionary, purposive, or it may be irrational, habitual, 
obligatory, random, or any combination thereof. In its rational, 
deliberative, discretionary, and purposive form, it is performed 
by means of the following subactivities ; 

a. Definition of the issue 

b. Analysis of the existing situation 

c. Calculation and delineation of alternatives 

d. Deliberation 

e. Choice 

Minor proposition: Decisions become guides to action after they 

have been interpreted in the form of specific programs. 

Minor proposition: The effectiveness of a programmed decision 

will vary with the extent to which it is communicated to those 
of whom action is required. 

Minor proposition; Action required by a programmed and communicated 
decision is more nearly assured if standards of performance are 
established and enforced. 

Minor proposition; Decisions are based on facts, assumptions, and 
values which are subject to change. To retain their validity, 
decisions must therefore be reviewed and revised as rapidly as 
change occurs . 



The aciministrative process, then, may be defined as the way by which an 
organization makes decisions and takes actions to achieve its goals . 



(19:138) . 



The setting of goals and the development of some kind of order in getting 
the job dnna io « fiuxctXon o£ the administrator or manager- Cook (23:5) 
states that; 

Basically, management can be considered as a process which 
involves the functions of planning, organizing, directing. 
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and controlling the personnel and other resources 
needed to accomplish an objective or goal. It is 
generally recognized that a manger's principal 
role is to make decisions with regard to each of 
the functions noted above. 



Many techniques or systems have been developed in order to make the 
administrator’s task easier or to increase the level of decision-making 
or to increase the accuracy of decision-making. These models, techniques, 
or systems are reviev/ed in the following sections of the chapter. 



Classification Schemes Used in Determining 
Levels of Decision-Making 

Webster’s Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary (117:214) defines decision as 
'"the act or process of deciding, especially by giving judgment. Miller 
and Starr (66:22) define a decision as ' . . . a conclusion or termination 

of a process.'"' However, this is a very narrow definition when one thinks 
in terms of the first definition, Rogers (80:78) provides a broader 
definition by stating: 

Decision-making is the process by which an evaluation of the 
meaning and consequences of alternative lines of conduct is 
made. Johnson and Haver (1953, p. 8')* listed the following 
steps in decision-making- (1) observing the problem; 

(2) making an analysis of it; (3) deciding the available 
courses of action; (4) taking one course; and (5) accepting 
the consequences of the decision. 

Decision-making is thus a process that may be divided into a 
sequence of stages with a different type of activity occurring 
during each stage. 



Dill (31:200) points out that the task of deciding is as common as the 
task of doing at each level of the administrative organization. 



*Glenn L. Johnson and Cecil B. Haver, Decision-Making Pri nciples in 
Farm Management , Lexington, Kentucky: Agricultural Experiment Station 

Bulletin 593, 1953 reported in Rogers (81:78). 
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Griffiths (46s 122) and Dill (31 j 200) both state that directing and 
controlling the decision-making process are central functions of 
administration. They both feel that an understanding of the decision- 
making process in a particular enterprise is the key to its organizations 

structure. 

An essential difference in the decision-making approach is that it 
highlights the goals, tasks, and choices that determine activities in 
organizations. 1-Jhat administrators do and how they allocate their time 
is a product of what they want to achieve, and how they decide to proceed. 

There are many different classification schemes used to classify decisions 
and the decision-making processes. Levy (61; 30) proposed or identified 
a classification scheme to assist decision-makers in arriving at realistic 
and thoughtful decisions. He indicated that decisions need not be the 
result of rational and scientific procedures to be adequate. His scheme 
is to distinguish between goals and means. Levy believes this to be 
essential for effective decision-making since they are at times both 
implicit in a decision and at times distinguishing characteristics of 
different decisions. Moreover, the distinction reflects numerous intangible 
but powerful influences which perceptibly affect choice. Therefore, Levy 
breaks decisions into two major classes, goals, and means. He further 
classifies each of these classes as general or social, level of affecta- 
tion, and as personal or social in focus of Interest. His classification 
system is shoxim in Figure 5. 
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Personal 
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Personal 
Interest With 
Social Effects 
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Social 

Interest 
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With Personal 
Effects 


General Level 
Goals 
Means 

Specific Level 
Goals 

i 

Means 


1 




• 





Figure 5" Levy’s Decision-Classification Scheme (61:30) 



Rogers (83; 10) uses the following scheme in classifying innovative 
decisions: 

1. Optional Decision — individual decisions influenced by norms 
and are made regardless of the decisions of other individuals 
in the social system. 

2. Contingent Decisions — based upon decisions of others, an 
individual can adopt or reject only after others have made 
the decision to adopt or reject. 

3. Collective Decisions — individuals in the social system agree 
to adopt or reject by consensus and all must conform to a 
system's decision once it is made. 

4. Authority Decisions — those forced upon an individual by someone 
in a superordinate position. 



Diesing (29) has identified five types of decisions and rationality. 
These are; 



1. Technical — choosing means which are adopted to the desired 
ends . 

2. Legal — applying a system of rules to prevent or settle disputes. 
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3. Economic — transferring values between economic units and 
transferring values to economic ends within an economic unit 
(exchange and allocation) . 

4. Social ™ making roles Internally consistent, making pairs of 
roles fit together without conflict, making the sequence of 
roles which a person is expected to take action throughout 
his life contain no sharp discontinuities, making the social 
system compatible with the non-social environment, and 
developing a value system which reinforces the structure of 
roles . 

5. Political — organizing thought itself’ the rationalizing of 
decision-making structures « 



Salveson (84) identified four kinds of decisions. These are; 

1. Understanding — decisions as to the relevant and useful 
concepts of the real world. 

2. Recognition — assertion or denial that a particular object or 
set of obje.cts belongs to one of the sets defined in decision of 
understanding. 

3. Action — decisions that relate to changes in the state of the 
universe by selecting courses of action. 

4. Enterprise — decisions which bound decisions of action. 

Conrath (20:44~45) constructed a model of superorganizational classifica- 
tion decision system. This system is: institutional and policy. 

1. Institutional — perceived by the decision-maker to be of a 
repetitive nature and to have an irrevocable constraint time 
horizon of no larger than a single decision time period. 

2, Policy — perceived by the decision-maker to be of' a /’one shot 
nature and/or to establish irrevocable constraints for a time 
horizon greater than the one usual for periodic decisions 

of the same type. 

Nelson (68; 10-12) combined the classification systems of many of the other 
authors of decision models and systems and developed the following three- 
level model of decision-making. These are; 

1. Technical— these are problems of methods, procedures, processes 
or techniques necessary to the duties of the superintendent, 
president, or staff. 
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2= Human — these are problems in working with people and the process 
of creating a creative effort within the staff. 

3. Conceptual — this is the ability to see the enterprise as a 

whole?, a man that can look at the vrhole task or picture and see 
what to do . 



Ott (73:47—48) in his review of literature on the decision process has 

identified the different authors x^ho identified the different steps common 

to all decisions. Kis findings are as follox-7s; 

Wilson and Alexis (122:151) have Identified at least six elements 
common to all decisions . They are ?. 

’*1. The state of nature 

2. The decision-maker 

3. The goals or ends to be served 

4. The relevant alternatives and the set of actions from which a 

choice will be made 

5. A relation which produces an ordering of alternatives in 

some arrangement 

6. The choice itself, the selection of one or some combination 

of alternatives*' 

Wilson and Alexis indicate further that in terms of the six elements 
common to all decision models, the ideal man makes a choice on the 
basis of: 

*’l. A known set of relevant alternatives with corresponding 
outcomes 

2. An established rule or relation which produces an ordering 

of the alternatives 

3. Maximizing something such as money rewards, income, physical 

goods, or some form of utility." 

Vris (111) has identified five factors that should be considered 
in making a decision. These conditions are: 

Situation Assessment — • size up the decision situation by 
digging into the facts affecting it. 

Self-Analysis — r- determine your individual slants and 
biases before deciding. 

Adequacy of alternatives be sure the scope and magnitude 
of your decision fit the situa,tion. 

Time — don't rush your decision when there is additional 
need and time for research of facts » 

Control r— a firm unalterable decision is fine, but use a 
step-by-step building block control when possible." 
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Four broad classes of decision-raalcing processes have been identified 
by Dahl end Lindblom (26;22-23)s 

'1. The democratic — leaders are heavily influenced by non- 

leadsrs through such devices as nomination and election. 

2. Hierarchical leaders are heavily influenced by the 

structure of the hierarchy itself . 

3. Bargaining ’ — leaders to some degree interdependent with each 

other exercise reciprocal controls over each other. 

4. The pricing system. 



Limits of Decision-Making 
Griffiths (46:127) states that; 

Decision-making is a sequential process, one tied to another. 

An understanding of the decision-making process in a particular 

enterprise is the key to its organizational structure. 

He further states (46; 140): 'All decision-makers operate within a set of 

limits. Limitations on decision-making power improves the caliber of 
decisions made.*' The follov/ing limits on decision-makxng were listed by 
Griffiths; 

1. Definition of Purpose — prevents the making of certain decisions; 
a function of top management. 

2. Criterion of Rationality — select individuals who accept the 
goals of the enterprise; give Intensive indoctrination and in- 
service. 

3. Conditions of Employment — employed for a particular position; 
this limits the decisions he can make. 

4. Lines of Formal Authority — individuals know who will make 
those decisions which affect him directly. 

5. Relevant Information Provided — provide information to others 
who help make decisions.. 

6. Time Limits — setting a time limit is a method of forcing action 
on the part of subordinates. 

Griffiths also states that the eff activeness of an administrator of an 

is inverse? y proportional to the number of decisions he must 
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Identification and Comparison of the 
Decision-Making Stages 



A framework with common understandings is necessary for thoughtful decision 

making. However, such a framework is probably not presently available. 

Ott (73 2 3-4) agrees with the above and states 2 

One of the areas of greatest need is a framework to aid decision- 
makers in their recognition of the types of decisions they need to 
make. Other common shortcomings of decision technology are 
failure to search for a range of alternative courses of action in 
the process of making a decision . . . ; failure to establisii 

explicit criteria for judging alternative courses of action. . 
and basing a decision on what this writer believes to be 
a faulty premise .... 

Many authors have developed decision-making systems and models. Some 
of the systems and models are very simple while others are much more 
complex and involved. A review of these systems and models was made? 
however, rather than list page after page of the different systems and 
models, it was felt that a better comparison could be shown by developing 
a matrix table listing the stages of decision-making of the different 
systems and models and showing which systems and models of the different 
authors contain the different elements or stages of decision-making. 
Therefore, Table 2.1 was constructed. 



Table 2.1 shows the different steps of decision-making of twenty-one 
different authors. In reviewing the table from left to right, one can 
see that failure to establish objectives and to specify criteria was one of 
the most common weaknesses of the decision processes of the first authors 
listed. As a result, the models listed by the authors on the left-hand 
side of the chart had to bejse their decisions on collected data or material 
and choose alternatives without having any specific criteria within which 
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TABLE 2.1 . 

A COMPARISON OF THE ELEMEN'TS 0? IKE DIFFERENT DECISION-MAKING MODELS 
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to choose these particular alternatives. In addition, the models on the 
left-hand side of the chart failed to evaluate the results of the decision 
process. 

Another common defect in conceptualizations of the decision process is a 
lack of search for alternatives . Three examples of these types of models 
are those of S.ymonds (104 j 125-129) , Rogers (82:18), and Lasswell (60), as 
shotm in the middle of the table. The models by Griffiths (46:132-133) and 
Lasswell (60) are examples of decision models that do not explicitly call 
for a trial phase. The models on the right-hand side of the table from 
Dill (31:201) through the WICHE model (54) could be classified as 
relatively complete models. However, even these have some shortcomings as 
one can notice by analyzing the table. Two models, Gelatt (40) and 
WICHE (54) both ask for the specification of possible outcomes of the 
particular model, which was not asked for in all of the other models. This 
is seen as an important characteristic or contribution of a particular 
decision-making model. 

Development of an Ideal Nodel for Decision-Making 

After examining the stages of decision-making of the different models and 
systems in Table 2.1, a model for decision-making was developed which 
contained a compilation of the necessary elements and stages of decision- 
making. The model (See Figure 6) provides a decision-making system for an 
administrator or decision-maker to follovj in the development of a neie program 
or in making decisions on an already existing program. These steps are: 
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1. The specification of the possible desired outcomes. 

2. From the outcomes, the decision-maker establishes the objectives 
for his school system or for a new occupational program. These 
objectives should be stated in terms of both short-term and 
long-tern: goals. The reason for establishing the desired outcomes 
and objectives early is that it is difficult for a decision-maker 
to solve a problem or to make a decision unless he hao some idea 
of why he wants to solve it, or what an ideal outcome would be. 

3. The establishment of the relative importance of the objectives 
based upon the desired outcomes is the third step. The decision- 
maker will have no way to accurately judge the success of his 
operation if he does not clearly understand his objectives. 

4. The fourth step is the definition of the problem. The problem 
must be clarified and clearly defined. 

5. The next step is the identification O:; the possible causes of the 
problem. By identifying possible causes, the decision-maker will 
be helping himself complete the next step which is the development 
of solutions. 

6. The sixth step is the development of optional or alternative 
solutions . Such alternative courses of action should be formulated 
with a view toward satisfying the predetermined objectives and 
goals. 

7. The seventh step is the establishment of standards or criteria by 
which the solutions will be evaluated or judged as acceptable and 
adequate. Two commonly accepted standards are contribution to 
the objectives and costs. 
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8. After the alternative actions have been identified and the criteria 
or standards established, information must be gathered relative 
to the consequences of the various alternative • The gathering 

of such information requires not only a data system but an 
integrated management information system. A management information 
system collects and presents data xv^hich allows the decision-maker 
to compare the consequences of alternative actions. Usually the 
alternative actions will be limited by the scarcity of resources^ 
that is 5 dollars, people, etc. Therefore, much of the information 
supplied by a management information system will be associated 
with resources required for conducting various activities. (54 ’2— 3) 
The facts and data gathered should be verifiable and agreed-upon 
data. These facts should be backed up by some evidence to which 
all can agree. Many decision-makers err when they do not treat 
facts objectively. They try to gather other things such as 
opinions, biases, hunches, or make conclusions as if they were 
facts. This step could be viewed as a search activity knowing 
full well that various alternatives exist but are not obvious to 
the decision-maker. Additional possible alternatives may be 
revealed during the search. 

9. The ninth step is the actual evaluation of the alternatives. It 
is based upon the collected data.. 

10. The tenth step and sometimes most difficult aspect of decision- 
making involves selection of those alternative actions which are 
most likely to optimize the organization’s function as identified 
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by the objectives. Invariably, compromise is involved in such 
selection. (Optimize refers to the search for a middle ground 
which will allow the institution to operate in such a way that 
the greatest number of objectives are served to the highest degree 
possible.) As shoxm in the model, it should be one which 
contributes highly to the objectives and has a low cost. 

11. The eleventh step is the exploration of the tentative decision for 
future possible adverse consequences. If the decision was to 
establish a chemical technology program, the decision-maker should 
ask himself." PJhat if I buy all this expensive equipment and I 
am unable to recruit students? 

12. The twelfth step is to implement the final decision and to control 
the possible adverse consequences by taking other preventative 
actions. The use of advisory committees and key personnel in a 

f 

community and the wide use of public relations is one way to 
protect the decision-maker in the establishment of a new but 
controversial program. 

13. The final step is the evaluation of results and the making of 
necessary changes in the program or plan. 

The model, as you can see, analyzes the data in the form of a payoff matrix. 

i 

Ttie matrix usually contains various options and criteria for choosing 
o'ptions. Two simple example uses of the model showing only the payoff 
matrix are: 
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PROBLEM: To identify tofhom to interviex<r and the type of interview form 

to use for the survey. 

OBJECTIVE; To identify the personnel to interview, and the best type of form 
to use. Constraints — time and money, and probability of 
cooperation. 









Criteria for Choosinjr Option 
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Interviex? key 
personnel — short 
form 
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4 


3 

-i 


5 



Scale: 5 = High j 4 = Medium; 3 = Low; 2 = Uncertain. 

After evaluating the alternatives, based upon the contribution to the 
objective and the constraints, the best option x^as number four. It had 
the highest probability of success at the lower cost and contributed 
fairly high toward the objective. 
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Another example would be the development of a fire science curriculum at 
Central Community College in the Program Development Phase; 



PROBLEM; 



A survey showed a need for a fire science program. The problem 
was how to determine the best way to develop the curriculum. 



OBJECTIVE; To develop an ideal fire science curriculum for the Hometown 
Illinois community at Central Community College. 





^ ! 

Criteria For Choosing Option 
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5. Advisory 
Committee 
Determine it 
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6 . Curriculum 
Coordinator 
Determine it 
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■^cale; 5 = highj 4 = medium; 3 = low; 2 = uncertain j 1 = no contribution . 



Since only one objective was identified and there were no constraints, the 
completion of the occupational analysis would be the best procedure. 
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Uses and Ma.xl.tRlzati.OTi Princxples of a Decision. I’iOdel 

Decision— Ttiaking can be rationai or i.rrationa3. and both good and poor 
decisions can be implemented in an efficient way. Obviously, we are 
concerned with decision-making as a rational matter. A decision-maker's 
decision will consist of the selection of one of his available strategies. 
The decision-making can be based upon both subjective and objective judg- 
ments. It is imperative that the decision-maker develop optimal 
objectives and select from among the available strategies the one which 
maximally optimizes the objectives. There may be times when a decision- 
maker may not achieve his objective. One reason for this may be that 
certain factors that affect the achievement of his objectives are outside 
the control of the decision-maker. An example is frequent intrans ..gence 
of society and nature. A second' possible reason would be competition of 
rational opponents. In other words programs by different industries in the 
town and by other community and junior colleges within the area may 
prevent the establishment of a new program at a particular junior college. 



Miller and Starr (66s 34-35) have identified nine maximization principles 



which can help the decision-maker make the right decision. These are. 



1 . 

2 . 



3. 



4. 



Choose the objectives specify its dimension and value. 

Isolate all of the variables that are pertinent to the 
attainment of the objective value; i.e., the relevant 
independent variables. 

Develop the relationships that exist between the independent 
variables. 

Distinguish controllable variables (which can be part of the 
strategy) from noncontrollable variables (classifying the 
latter- as either states of nature or competitive strategies). 

Develop forecasts and predictions for the noncontrollable 
variables, which should be treated as states of nature. 

Those variables which have (rational) intelligence behind 
them must be treated separately by game theoretic methods. 

Determine whether or not the forecasts and predictions are 
based on stable processes. This determination can be 
intuitive but powerful methods of statistical quality control 
are available to assist. 
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7. Develop the function that relates the independent variables 

to the dependent ob.iective variable. 

8. State the restrictions that limit the possible value of 

controllable variables. 

9. Choose those values of the controllable variables (i.e., that 

strate«;y) which promise to xnaximize the degree of attainment 
of the' objective', x,rithin the limits set by the restrictions. 

At times, there are also different inputs that can and cannot be controlled 
by tfea decision-maker. Three different types of inputs ares (1) Inputs 
that cannot be controlled; (2) Inputs that are controlled by an outoide 
agency with intelligence; and (3) Inputs that an executive can control. 
Miller and Starr (66:18) identified a simple input-output model of the 
organization with feedback channels. An example of this model iss 
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Figure 7? A Simple Input-Output Model 

I 

j 

Most output should be fed back for inspection, evaluatic^n, and follow-up. 

It is essential that the decision-makers view the total organization and its 
environment as a system of inter— related activities and factors. No one 
variable of the organization structure may be altered without affecting 
other aspects of the system. 

Within any institution, there may arise conflicts between the Individual’s 

} 

roles, conflicts between, the group objectives, and conflicts between the 
individual's role and the group objectives. Miller and Starr (66:53) have 
listed five causes of some of the conflicts: 
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People customarily maintain various objectives. 

Multiple objectives are frecuently in conflict r^lth each other. 

We can onl3'^ optimize as of that time when the decision is made. 
Typically, decision problems are so complex that any attempt to 
discover the set of optimal actions is useless. Instead, 
people set their goals in temio of outcomes that are good 
enough. (So do organizations. Administrators do not strive 

for an optimum) . -u j 

Human beings malce every effort to be rationale in resolving their 

decision problems. 



In making a decision, an administrator must operate within some set of 
bounds as shown in the first section of ^ this chapter Starr 

(66:62-63) have listed four of these constraints which they call bounded 
rationality of the organization. 

A. Every factor cannot be considered in a problem precisely because 
of the limitations of human rationality. 

B. ... There are sharp constraints on the availability of 
information needed to resolve a decision problem. The cost of 
collecting, sorting, analyzing, and synthesizing information 
operates as an immediate constraint, 

C. ... Sometimes the reverse holds true: there are enormous 

excesses of information that cannot be sorted, classified, and 
processed in any economic sense. We have census tapes of 
demographic data, financial reports , . . . Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, . , . and piles of other kinds of information which 

(at the minimum) have some peripheral value. How does one go 
about squeezing out the value? Information inundation can be 
quite as debilitating as information scarcity, ... Even the 
assistance of large-scale computers may not prevail over the 
costs of programming and extracting meaningful summary data in 
useful form for the human user bounded in his rationality. 

D. ... There are usually an Incredibly large number of possible 
states of nature, to say nothing of competitive actions. No 
decision problem could begin to be formulated if the attempt 
were made to include all of these possibilities. Almost any 
change in the economy, or in the national and International 
affairs, influences the future behavior of the enterprise. 
Perturbations such as these mean that the search for an optimum 
solution of any specific decision problem ultimately must yield 
a less than optimal result because some of the critical 
factors are not taken into account. 
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Development of a Framework Necessary for the 
Construction of a Decision— I'^akiag; Instrument 

After reviewing the references on decision-making and the completion 
c£ this chapter, it was decided to re— review the decision-making 
instruments developed by Scott (86; 25-38), Hiller and Starr (66), 

Benner (9), Ott (43), and Odlome (70). This review of literature 
provided the necessary framework for the development of the decision- 
making instrument as it was leaimed that most decision-making surveys 
were in the form of a matrix. Based upon the suggestions of Cook (24) of 
The Ohio State University and Braden (10) of Oklahoma State University, 
a matrix— type survey was developed to identify decision-makers, types 
of decisions made, and resources used in making the decision. The complete 
procedure for the development of the survey instrument is contained 
in Chapter III. j 

i 
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CHAPTER III 
DEVELOPING A STRATEGY FOR DATA GATHERING 

Many different people were utilized in this phasve of the project. 
Their comments are interwoven into the report. Early in the project 
.i_arn (101) and Arnold (8) were consulted concerning strategies for 
data gathering. They indicated that if the purpose of the survey is 
to identify the mechanisms used by the institution to develop a cur- 
riculum, a certain set of questions will need to be asked. If the 
purpose is to identify practices and characteristics of that institu- 
tion which are significant to curriculum model development, then a 
different set of questions will need to be asked. These consultants 
also suggested that the staff develop the very best type of question- 
naire that can be developed and to administer it to personnel in at 
least 6-8 junior colleges in Illinois. Stern and Arnold indicated 
that the questionnaire should Identify the following things: 

1. The tasks and different things going on in the institutions, 
who is dolpg them, and to what extent. (Different ad- 
ministrators, teachers, etc.) 

2. Identify some of the tLey curriculum changes that have been 
made and trace these through from the initial effort to final 
adoption of the change. 

3. Identify the different decisions made, how they were made, 
and the different people involved. 

I • 
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In selecting the sample^ it was advised that the institutions 
which started similar programs be polled. Stern and Arnold also 
stated: 

Limit the instrument to new programs developed in the last 
2-3 years. .In other words, by usixig programs developed in 
the last two years, the people will be able to trace their 
different decision— making processes for u.s . 

Dressel (33) and Headers (65) stated that the project staff 
should go to different junior colleges in Illinois and ask them to 
trace the development of some of their ’^ewer occupational programs. 
Dressel indicated the fo3 lowing procedure for- identifying decision- 
making : 

1. Conduct a personal interview. Make it very specific, 
such as, identification of several new curricula with- 
in the last two years. 

2. Indicate to the institution, that these new' curricula came out 
within the last two years and that you are trying to determine 
the factors which affected or influenced curriculum 
decision-making. You need to ask: 

A. IJhere did the request for a new curricula originate from: 

(1) a staff member; or 

(2) outside the institution. 

B. Please give us a factual report of the major factors 

or sequence used in developing the new curriculum. 

(People and decisions made) . 

Dressel also stated that many times after a new curriculum is 
developed, it. is forgotten. H.:. advised that a determination should be 
made of the kind of continuing monitoring the people do to see that the 
nevr occupational curricula is related to the changing needs . Dressel 
cautioned that many times, people are unrealistic in their ratings or 
demands in developing a curriculum. Educators may 
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pract:ice. one thing but preach another . People many times will 
indicate extra courses to include in a curriculum; however, un- 
less the courses involve relevant skills, they become a barrier 
to it. For example, liberal education courses added to an oc- 
cupational education curriculum which do not add to the skills 
needed by the student are a barrier. 

Headers indicated that there is a formal and an informal 
structure for making decisions. Both of these need to be analyzed. 
The formal structure includes the hierarchyof : president, deans, 

department chairmen, advisory councils, curriculum committees, etc. 
The state legal basis for the operation of a junior college program 
needs to be pursued to detexrmine: (1) What limitations are im- 
posed by the state for funding a new program? Are there ex- 
ceptions? Will they only fund several programs in the state? and 
(2) What procedure must be followed in order to establish a new 
program? Informal structure involves the personal relationships 
that exist between members of the 5>taff of occupational education 
to the presidents office, etc. The survey should determine who 
exchanges information. If a banker in town is a confidant of a key 
college of ficial.^ this may be the most important influence on 
decision-making. 

Gray (44), Reynolds f 77), and McCage (64) emphasized that the 

project should consider the articulation between a local district 

and a junior college. In other words, the initial skills a student 

has developed should be considered in developing the junior college 

occupational program. A determination should be made as to whether 

junior college- personnel go into the local high schools to see what 

subject matter content is being taught. 
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f 85 :) pointed out that the 
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tti© d©v©lopiii©iit ©Tisi sdxniiii^i**- ^"tion. 
of junior college occupational education curri- 
culums 

g. The extent that junior college personnel are 

doing or following the tasks and practices listed 
in ”e*' above 

4. Bring in a jury of experts to validate the instruments. 

5. Select one or two institutions from those identified in 
**2" above and pretest the instruments. Personally 
ijpj^terview the occupational education dean and department 
heads who are involved with curriculum decisions. 

6. Analyze the pretest data and revise the instruments as 

the need arises . 

7. Select a sample from those identified in ”2*' above. 

8. Arrange with the sample identified in ”7'' above to per- 
sonally interview those faculty or staff who arc in— 
voXvcd in cui'riciiluni decisions • 

9. Personally interview tlie study sample.. 

10. Analyze the data and prepare a report of the findings. 

11. Incorporate the findings into the curriculum de~ 
cisionrmaking model. 

Identification of Essential Factors To 

Consider in Program Development and / 

Evaluatio n ’ 

A comprehensive review of the literature was completed ?n the 

early part of this pXiase of the project. From this review of the 

literature, a sixteen page list of factors and practivces to consider 

in curriculum development and evaluation was prepared. This list is 

O 




contained in Appendix A. 
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Design of Instruments 

Based upon the recommendations of the many different consultants, 
the list of practices identified in Appendix A was condensed and de- 
veloped into two different survey instruments — Part I and Part II. 

(See Appendix B) . Part I was intended to determine where requests for 
new programs came from, the different procedures followed, and other 
information concerning both development and evaluation of occupational 
education programs . Part II contained the complete condensed list of 
all of the factors and practices listed in Appendix A and was in- 
tended for the deans and department heads of occupational education 
to check whether they completed a particular practice, to indicate how 
important this p;:«oLlce was in the completion of it In developing or 
evaluating their program, and the importance of that particular factor 
to consider in the development of an ideal program. 

Selection of the Jury of Experts 

Gray (44^, Reynolds (77), Borgen, and Davis made recommendations 
for a possible Jury of experts. The list of names identified by 
these people is contained in Appendix C. 

The Jury was mailed a two-page cover letter and the two instruments 
contained in Appendix B. The two-pai;e letter indicated the pur- 
poses of the instruments and asked the Jury to evaluate the instru- 
ments in terms of the purpose.;# and objectives. The Jury was then asked 
to meet at Joliet Junior CclJ.cge on November 20, 1970, to review the 
instruments (See Appendix D for details). 
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Validation of the Instruments 

The Jury met at Joliet Junior College on November 20, 1970, 
to review the instruments. The following recommendations were 
made by the jurys 

1. They recommended that the Junior college presidents nc 
be interviewed . 

2. They recommended that the deans of occupational education 
be interviewed and if a long Instrument is used, they 
should be asked to respond in terms of the total urogram 
and not a specific program. 

3. They recommended that the department heads respond to a 
specific program. 

4. They recommended that the instruments be shortened as 
much as possible. 

5. They recommended that the staff visit as many junior 
colleges as possible. 

6. They indicated that the compiled instrument list should 
be considered as the ideal items to consider in occu- 
pational program development and evaluation. 

Item 6 had broad implications because the staff would no longer 
have to be concerned about obtaining a rating on all of the factors 
listed in the instrument. In addition, Dressel (33), Arnold (8), 
Cook (24) , and other consultants also indicat'>.d that the compiled 
list was the ideal and that a rating would not be needed on all 
of the items. 

After tabulating all the responses from the different per- 
sonnel who served on the jury of aaeperts, it was found that the 

instruments were not getting at the question of decision-making. 
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It was also found that many jury luembers tended to rate that they 
completed or did each item and they rated each item high. 

In meeting with Cock (24), Shea (87), Trzebiatowski (109), 

Arnold (8), Stowe (102), and Schwen (85), it was agreed that the 
instrument did not identify who was making decisions nor did it pro- 
vide an indication of a time sequence for dr.cision— making. Therefore, 
it was felt that a new instrument was needed* The different con- 
sultants recommended that effort be concentrated on reviewing the 
many different references on decision-making which might provide 
the framework necessary for the development of a new instrument . 

Cock (24) stated that a curriculum model could be developed and 
taken around to the different junior college personnel and ask them 
to use it in curriculum development and evaluation. A determination 
could then be made as to whether the model utilized all the factors 
that were amassed from the literature. Another opinion suggested 
was that rather than use the present questionnaire strategy the 
staff should go to the junior colleges with the list of factors and 
have the deans, department heads, and faculty check which person is 
using what factors and then to obtain a rating of these factors. 

This could be done by having one-half the junior colleges perform 
the first task and the other one-half perform the second task. The 
form would be as follows? 
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Walker (112) cautioned to be sure and Indicate to the personnel 
that are being Interviewed that the Interview is not an assessment of 
the adequacy or inadequacy of the different occupational programs but 
rather a determination of a representation of the real world. If 
this point is not spelled out, the personnel may be defensive and 
state what they think we want to know. 

The following items were delineated by Walker; 

1. You must assume that you cannot do a complete community 
power study in your survey. There must be a necessary 
delineation to the project. You could look at the 
formal organizational structure and some of the memos 
transmitted to different personnel; however, you will 
never obtain a complete picture of the decisions made 
nor the decision-making procedure followed and the in- 
fluence upon each person making key decisions. 

Pictorially, this may be diagrammed as follov/s; 
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In essence, •♦fhe survey staff energies would be concentrated In 
1/4 of the total possible area of consideration * (Cell 1 Formal-Action). 

2. You need to determine why or why not different factors 
were not used in developing and evaluating a curriculum. 

If an individual did ret 'Consider manpower information 
and student interest iu program development but felt that 
these items were imper Irani: in program development, you 
need to determine why h?. did not consider them. You may 
be able to develop a partial list of reasons during the 
pretest, classify these reasons into categories, and then 
have these items rated during the actual sample study. 

Such items as inadequate resources (money, staff), time, 
etc. , will probably be the factors. You then would have 
a list of resources that are essential to gather data or 
consider factors not used but deemed essential. The 
questionnaire for this area could be as follows; 



Factor 


Whether 

Considered 


Importance 


WHiy or Why Not? 




Or Used 




A. Resources 


1 


} 




1 . Money 

2. Staff 








B . Time 








etc. 



Arnold (8) felt that the' ivistrumeat should be shortened to 
only include the major areas unless it was felt that the other data 
was absolutely essential. In this case, he suggested the respondent 
be paid as a consultant for the lengthy time to complete the survey. 
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In addition, he felt that the respondents should be asked what 
they considered and what else should they have considered in program 
development . Arnold did not feel that the respondents should be 
asked to respond to — what about so and so — because by doing so, 
the study would be biased the same as if they were to sit down and 
rate the whole list. 

Development of the Decision-Making 
Survey Ins trumen t 

Since the old instrument did not identify the different decisions 
nor the time sequence of when decisions wex'e made, those instruments 
were scraped and new Instruments were developed. (The information 
gathered was useful in the development of the systems model.) 

Based upon the reconanendations of the consultants, a study was com- 
pleted which is entitled "Decision-Making in Education" (See 
Chapter II) . This study provided the framework necessary for the 
development of the decision-making instrument. In meeting with 
Braden (10), a matrix type instrument »was developed. The initial 
matrix instrument is shown in Appendix E-1. However, in a pretrial 
of this instrument with selected department heads at Joliet Junior 
College, i_he project staff was dissatisfied with the results of the 
survey. Therefore, Form E-2 was developed in which decision-makers 
could be listed, the types of decisions made, activities completed, 
and the resources used in completing these activities. Instead of 
having the items listed under Program Identification, Program 
Development, and Program Evalua on as on Form E— 1, these items were 
placed across the top such as iw ahown on Form E— 2 . Appendivc E-3 
shows additional refinement of E-2 in addition to adding program 
and l,uStltutional information on the same form instead of on an 
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additional forra. 

In a pretrial with Illinois Valley Conravunity College and with 
Elgin Coxnniunity College, additional items were identified and added 
to E-3. These items are contained on Form E-4. In addition, in 
meeting with the computer experts, it was decided to number the 
form differently to facilitate IBM analysis of the data. 

Selection of the Study Sample 

HcCage (64) of the State Beard of Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation sent to the project staff a listing of all the different 
junior college programs which ■were approved by the State Board after 
October 10, 1968. From this listing, a master matrix table by 
institution and by program was developed. There were over 200 
different programs approved in the past two years. However, upon 
tabulation of these, it was found that only 33 different programs 
were approved for five or more institutions within an area. Appendix 
F contains the matrix showing junior colleges and those programs 
approved at five or more junior colleges in the last two years. 

In selecting a sample for interview, it was decided to list 
all the different programs in Appendix F under the five major 
headings used in the State of Illinois; that is. Applied Biological 
and Agriculture Occupations, Business Marketing and Management 
Occupations, Health Occupations, Industrial Oriented Occupations, 
and Personal and Public Service Occupations. Each program was then 
assigned a number and using a table of random numbers, the programs 
to be used in interview were selected. In looking at Appendix G, 
one can note that in three program areas, two programs were selected; 
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whereas, in two areas, only one program was selected. The reason 
for this was that in those three areas there were twi, as many 
programs approved and therefore , in order to use an even r 
two had to be selected. The final programs selected for interview 
were Agriculture Business, Business Data Processing - Key Punch, 

Marketing Mid-Management, Inhalation Therapy Aide, Automotive 
Mechanic, Electronic Technology, Law Enforcement, and Child 
DBveXopment: • 

The next step was to determine which programs would be visited 
at xvhich institutions. To accomplish this, the schools within each 
program area were assigned a number; ^:nd again using a table of 
random numbers (32 s316-317) , six schools were selected in each 
program area. In addition, possible alternates were identified in 
case a particular institution had failed to establish that particular 
program. Appendix H contains the list of the particular institutions 
and programs which were included in the sample. 

Selection Pretest Sample - The pretest sample was composed of 

Elgin Community College, Joliet Junior College, and Illinois Valley 
community College. Joliet Junior College was excluded from the original 
test sample due to the fact that the project is/locar.ed on this 
campus and a lot of the different personnel were used for feedback 
in designing the instruments. Illinois Valj.ey and Elgin did not 
appear in the original sample when programs were selected which then 
made them available for selection as a pretest sample. 



Collection of the Dat a 

The occupatioral deans of junior colleges selected for inter- 
viewing were contacted via telephone, explained the purposes of the 
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project, and arrangements were made for a personal visit. One 
member of the project staff visited the personnel in each instxtutxon 

(See Appendix I for visxtation schedule.) 

It was intended that the occupational dean and the division 
and/or department chairmen would be interviewed at each institution 
concerning the selected programs. The dean was to respond to the 
development of all programs while the other personnel would only 

respond to a specific program. 

The procedure fo:: the interview was as follows. The inter- 
viewee was explained the project and asked to respond in terrtis 
of program identification, program cad course development and 
program evaluation. Key questions were asked to help the re- 
spondent. Appendix J contains the standard introduction and 
key que stolons • 

The form contained in Appendix E-4 was used to record the data. 
An ”XV' was placed opposite the item in the sequence given to the 
researcher. For instance, if a person indicated to the researcher 
that an idea originated with interested businessmen, an X 
was placed under Program Identification Column 1, row 64. An 
"X" was also placed in Column 1, row 29 and row 34, indicating that 
collectively the idea originated from a resource. If the second 
thing the respondent indicated was that he began to explore the 
occupational area and then met with an advisory committee, the 
completed form would be as follows? 








Sample Partial Completed Form 



Program Identification 



Decxson— Maker — 

! 

21 Occuoationai Dean L 


* 

i_x L-x 1 


•: ^ T 1 

' ! 1 

Resource i ^ 


; f 

1 1 


1 

— h 


j 

TvP^ of Decision j 

\ 

< 

32 Optional A 


! 


1 

! 

i 

« 1 4 


— 


33 Contingent 




! 1 




34 Collective 


X 


1 

1 

i 






1 

35 Authority 




1 

1 

i 




-H 


Activities Completed 
36 Began to explore area 




i 

X 




i — 


37 Completed manpower survey 








t 


43 Held meeting with; 






t 

i 

X 




Resources Utilized 
59 Advisory Committee 


i 

i 

1 




X 


t 

1 i 


64 Interested Businessmen 


1 

i 

1 X 






' .. 



The decision-making form not only identified who was making 
decisions, the decisions made, and the resources utilized, hut 
it also identified a time sequence of the different decisions. 

The purpose of the survey was to identify the ’’State of the 
Arc” ir. Communicy college decision-making in Illinois. No attempt 

was made to determine quality of th^ programs. 

In addition to the collection of data, materials were gathated 
from each college in the sample and from all the others to provide 
a data bank at Joliet Junior College. Guidelines , survey instruments. 
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evaluation foinns, etc., were collected. (See Appendix K for a 
listing of materials collected.) Tliese materials will be loaned to 
community colleges wishing to borrow them. A listing of all per- 
sonnel either interviewed or providing data are contained in Appendix 

L. 

Analysis of tiiB Data. 

Walker (112) made suggestions for analyzing the data. Ke in- 
dicated that the data could be analyzed with a 2 x 2 crossbreak 
table as follows : 

USED 



Hi 

Importance 

Lo 



The hi-no cei>. would be the one that would be of greatest 
interest to us. 

In analyzing the data, the following procedures could be 
followed: 

A) The key decisions could be clustered and rank-ordered 
by the key decision-makers. These would indicate the 
criteria and the importance of the criteria in making 
decisions. 

B) The differences could be summed for each major factor 
or item and a discrepancy index could be obtained 
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between the importance of the factor used and the 
ideal importance. To obtain the average dis- 
crepancy the ratings would be summed and 
divided by the number of items. 

C) In performing correlation analyses such as the 
Peaxson Product— Moment Correlation Technique or 
the Spearman rank order, a de terrain ration could be 
made as to whether there is a correlation betv;een 
the ratings by the different occupational areas; 
such as for avitoraotlve, electronics, and data 
processing. If the correlations are high, it 
can be assumed that the answers are homogeneous or 
that we are only dealing with ’ apples. If the 
correlations are low, we would be dealing with a 
heterogeneous product, such as '"apples and oranges, 
which means the answers need to be treated differently. 
The obtaining of high or low correlations will affect 
the model design and the ensuing guidelines. 

Walker pointed out the need to look at the red flags for program 
monitoring, such as idle machinery, A-V materials not used, com- 
plaints against instructors, etc. Most of the evaluation questions 
listed dealt vjith product and not process evaluation x/hich is 
equally important. Walker stated that the project staff should 
determine the things which cause red flags to come into the dean’s 
office from the faculty, students, and the community, as well as look 
particularly at the skema and channels of items moving vertically in 
the organiatlon. 
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T1i6 colXected data wexrs puncliad onto IBm cards for coinputSTC 
analysis. (The codebook for the arrangement of data on the IBM 
card is contained in Appendix K. ) The data were punched onto IBM 
Cards as follows; the information on the right-hand side was placed 
on the first 13 columns of the card. Column 14 contains the phase 
of program development in which the activity was completed, such 
as Program Identification phase. Program and Course Development 
phase, or Program Evaluation phase. Columns 15—16 coiitt _he i.ime 
sequence in which the event occurred. For instance, under Program 
Identification there were listed ten time sequences. No. 1 would 
be the first thing that happened a.n the identification of the 
program, Wo. 2 refers to the second thing that happened, etc. 

Columns 17-.80 contain information listed on the left-hand side of the 
matrix table as they are numbered. A separate card was punched 
for each time frame as listed across the top of the chart. For 
instance, under Program Identification there were ten time frames. 

If each of these were filled in, there would be ten cards punched 
for that program. The same was true for Program Development and for 
Program Evaluation. 

The IBM cards were divided into two decks. Deck A, the 
primary deck, contained mainly the responses of the deans wnile 
Deck 8 contained the responses of others within the institution. 

At some institutions the deans were new and were not familiar with 
the development of the program j therefore, other college personnel 
had to be intervievjed . Therefore Deck A contains responses of 
not only deans, but of other college personnel. The breakdown is 
shown in Chapter IV. 
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The follo\-xng anal^T-ses wex*e perf oinned with the data : 

lo Numbers and per cent of decision makers performing a 
particular activity, the type of decisioii made, 
activity completed, resources utilised in making the 
decision, and constraints if any. 

2. Numbers and per cent as above except by program area. 
(Column 12) 

3. Numbers and per cent as in one above except that, the 
cards were separated as to age of institution (Col. 3). 

4. A summarization was made of the responses in Columns 3-13. 

5. A tabulation of the responses by me frane 01 in the 
three phases, i.e., program identification, program 
development, and program evaluation. (Coltamns 14, 

15-16) 

6. Correlations between; program areas, new and developed 
institutions, and institutions with different enrollments. 
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CH/iPTER IV 



AITALYSIS OF THE DATA 

This chapter describes the characteristics of the study sample 
in addition to the presentation of the analysis of the data collected. 

A ^es of Institutions 

The ages of the different institutions included in the sample are 
contained in Table 4.1. An analysis of the table reveals that 50 per cent 
of the institutions were less than five years of age? however, there was a 
good representation among all the age categories. 

TABLE 4.1 



AGES OF THE ILLINOIS JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE SA^IPLE 



Years of 
Age 


Number of 
Institutions 


1 


0 


2 


3 


3 


6 


4 


3 


5 


2 


6-10 


3 


11-15 


3 


16-20 


0 


21-25 


3 


OVER 25 


4 


TOTAL. 


27 



Ages of the Present Campuses 

The ages of the present campuses of the different junior and 
community colleges are contained in Table 4.2. As can be seen in the 
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tables over 50 per cent of the Institutions have been at their present 
site for two years or less and CC per cent have been at their present site 
for five years or less. Only one institution has been on its present 
site for more than ten years. 

Considering the many new institutions pointed out in Table 4.1 
and the nevmess of many of the present campuses shovm in Table 4.2, 
the magnitude of problems faced by different administrators pertaining 
to facilities planning becomes very obvious. The facilities planning 
and nexi7 occupational program pla.nning is an additional burden placed upon 
the administrators in addition to his regular duties and responsibilities; 
therefore, a systematic procedure to help alleviate this burden should be 
of great value . 



TABLE 4.2 

AGES OF PRESENT CAIIPUSHS 



Years of 
Age 


Kumber of 
Institutions 




1 


4 






10 




3 


4 




4 


4 




5 


2 




6-10 


2 




11-15 






16-20 






21-25 






OVER 25 


1 




TOTAL 


27 





Location of the Campuses 

An analysis of the sample reveals that eight campuses were located in 
rural areas x^^’hile five were located in a medium—sised city (25-100,000 
population), and four were located in a large city (over 100,000), see 
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TABLE 4.3 

LOCA.TT.ON OF CAITUSES 

Lc cation 

Rural Area 

Located In small town «10j,000) 

Located ±n the suburb of small totra 

Located in small city 10 ,000— 25 ,000 

Located in suburb of small city 

Located in medivim city 25,000—100,000 

Located in suburb of medium city 

Located in large city -100,000 

Located in suburb of large city 

Located in small tovm but suburb 
of a large city 

TOTAL 



Enrollment of the Colleges (FTF.) 

The enrollments of the collages in the sample ranged from an FTE 
of 5C1 to over 4,500 as shown in Table A Ax Six colleges had enrollments 
of 501-1000, while five had FTE enrollments of 1001-1500. Over one-half 
of the collegs in the sample had an enrollment of less than 2000 FTE. 



Number of 
Colleges 

8 

1 

1 

2 

I 

5 

4 

4 

0 / 

1 

27 
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TABLE 4.4 



EITROLLMENT OF THE INSTITUTIONS (FTE) 



Range of Enrollments 
' Based on FTE 


Number of 
Colleges 


<500 


0 


501-1000 


6 


1001-1500 


5 


1501-2000 


3 


2001-2500 


4 


2501-3000 


3 


3001-3500 


2 


3501-4000 


2 


4001-4500 


0 


OVER 4500 


2 


TOTAL 


27 



Background of the Students 

The background of the students attending the different community and 
junior colleges is contained in Table 4.5. Even though Table 4.3 revealed 
that eight institutions were located in a rural area, only one of these 
eight was classified as containing almost all rural students. All the other 
institutions contain a mix of students ranging from rural and suburban 
(nine institutions) to rural, suburban, urban, and innercity (five 
ins tit ut ions ) . 
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TABLE 4.5 

BACKGROUND OF THE STUDENTS 



Background 


Number of 
Colleges 


Pvural 


1 


Suburban. 


2 


1 

Urban 


0 


Innercity 


1 


Rural and Suburban 


9 


Rural , Suburb an , Urb an 


5 


Rural, Suburban, Urban, Innercity 


5 


Innercity, Urban 


2 


Suburban, Urban, Innercity 


1 


Urban and Suburban 


1 


TOTAL 


27 


Faculty Organization 



The faculty at over two- thirds of the different colleges were neither 
organized into a union or teachers association while the faculty at seven 
colleges (approximately 25%) belonged to a union, see Table 4.6. 
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TABLE 4.6 



FACULTY Or.CAlTI ZATI'^U 



number of 

Orp;ani zation Colle'^es 



Strono; Union 4 
Ho derate ly Strong Union 3 
Wealc Union 0 
Ho Union 0 
Strong Teachers Association 1 
Moderately Strong Teachers Association 2 
Weak Teachers Association 0 
No Teachers Association 0 
No Union or Teachers Association 17 
Strong Union and Teachers Association 0 
TOTAL ' 27 



Respondents Interviewed and Years In Fresent Position 

The respondents interviewed and the years in their present r osition 
are contained in Table 4.7. A total of 49 personnel were interviexred of 
which tv70 were deans of instruction, 23 were occupational deans, three were 
occupational department heads, four were occupational division heads, 14 
X’/ere directors of specific programs and three xrere instiructors . 

The table also reveals that 27 of the respondents or 55 per cent 
were in their present position for tvo years or less while only one 
respondent was in his present position for seven years. 

In addition to those respondents reported in Table 4.7, 27 other 
individuals at the different community and junior colleges x^ere visited 
and a report x-zas maintained of their comments in separate institutional 
visitation reports. A summary of comments from all personnel is 
ERJC itained later on in this chapter. 
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T^FLE 4.7 

>TUMBER OF RESPONDENTS INTEP.VIEI'TED BY TITLE A.TJD YE'vRS IN PRESENT POSITION 



, 


TITLE OF RESPONDENT 


Years In Present Position 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


TOTALS 


Dean of Instruction 


1 








1 






2 


Occupational Dean 


6 


5 


7 


1 


2 


1 


1 


23 


Occupational Dept. Read 




1 


2 










3 


Occupational Div. Head 


1 


1 


1 


1 








4 


Director of Specific Programs 


2 


8 


1 


2 


1 






14 


Lead Instructor 
















0 


Instructor 




2 


1 










3 


TOTALS 


10 


17 


12 


4 


4 

J 


i 

1 1 

V 

1 

i 


1 


49 
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Occupational Proprams Included In The Sample _ 

The eight occupational program areas Included in the sample and 
a description as to age of the programs and whether new or adapted i 
contained in Table 4,8. The table reveals that all programs but two 
were entirely nex^ while two were modified from existing programs. 

The table also shows that 10 programs x-tc in their first year of 
operation, 15 were in their second year and 22 vrere in their third 
«ear and one was in its fourth year of operation.* 



*Orivinally it xv^as intended that all programs x^ould be in their first 
second yeL of operation; however, since the data was based on all 

programs approved since October 10, 1^68, vL^of 

until 1071, this accounted for some programs in their third y^a^ ° 
op^Llcn to the desira to have six Ptoprama in each proptam 

area, an inhalation therapy program was selected by a table 
random numbers to add to the ^ ample . 
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OCCUPATIONAL PROCPATIS IT'TCTJTrjFO ITT T^'^F PA^'T’LE 



Program 


5htage of Development 


Age of Program (Years) 


Ent^ 

New 


f'Tex^b 

Prog 


Adapted^ 


1 


1-2 


2 


r 

1 2-3 


4 


Agriculture Business 

! 

] 


5 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


4 


0 


Data Processing - 
Key Punching 


6 


o 


o 


0 


1 


0 


5 


n 


^Tarketing -- I-^id Ngt. 


6 


0 


0 


1 


3 


n 


2 


n 


Inhalation Therapy 


6 


o 


1 


1 

2 


1 


0 


2 


1 


Automotive Mechanic 


6 


n 


n 


2 


3 


0 


1 


0 


Electronic Technology 


5 


0 


1 




2 


0 


2 


0 


Law Enforcement 




n 


0 


1 


2 


0 


3 


o 


Child Development 




0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


3 


0 


TOTALS 




46 


n 

1 


p 


10 


15 


0 


22 


1 



Si • 

Entirely new program (^7o related courses previously taught) 

O >rogram (Some courses T^ere taught previously) 

* ERJC C'any courses were previously taught but are now a part of the new 



Activities Coinple.tr?d During The Program Identification Pha se 

A local manpoT-^^cr survey v;as ccmpietod during the P rogram Identification 
Phase in the establisluiru^ of 26 (54T) of the different occupational prograTtis, 
and 3 programs (6* 3%) itiJ.ized old manDomer survey data. The number of noten- 
tial target populatioxA was determined in the GstablishTtient of five (10*. 4%) of 
the occupational programs while the aspirations ^ characteristics, and interests 
of the potential target population was determined for one prograri. Also during 
the rogram Identification Phase, four (8.3%) looked at programs in other insti- 
tutions, one developed specific courses ^ five (10 <.4%) recruited staff, two 
(4.2%) hired staff, six (12.5%) planned facilities and one determined what equip- 
ment to buy, (See Table 4.9). 

TA.T^LE 4.9 

ACTIVITIES CO:iPLETED DURING THE PROCPAM IDENTIFICATION 





Activities CoxTi’^lf^ted 




PP.OGRAIT AREA ^ 


u 

a- 

§ 

P-- 

p: 

cd 

V-' 

tH 

a 

o 

o 

Q) 

•u 

<u 

r-'.* <D 
> 
L 

O 0 
O CD 


Looked At Old Manpower | 

Survey Data 1 


[Determined Potential 
Target Population 


Determined Aspirations, | 

Characteristics & Interest 1 


Looked At Programs In 
Other Institutions 


Developed Specific 
Courses 


nj 

w 

4J 

•H 

U 

O 

<D 

p-: ; 


Planned Facilities 


Determined What 
Equipment To Buy 


Hired Staff 


Determined A Budget 


^Agriculture Business ; 4 | 

■ - - 5_ 


2| 1 1 
i 


! i 1 

! i 

r ( 


M i 


1 : 

i ! 

1 






Business Data Processing i 


3 |1 


! — t 

! i 




2 


1 


— 1 

1 


U-. . — Ml 


1 


larketing-Hid Management 1 

\ 


1 ^ 

i 


i 

i 


Hi 


j 


i 

1 












Inhalation Therapy Aide 


3 






1 1 

. r 


1 




2 


i 




1 


Automotive Mechanic 


4 






1 


1 








— 1 








Electronic Technology 


3 




1 i 












1 








Law Enforcement 


2 




1 




2 




1 


1 




1 


1 




Child Development 


3 


2 










1 

1 


1 




1 


1 




TOTALS No • 

O ■■ 

ERJC 


26 


3 


5 I 

, i 


— ! — ^ 
1 




1 


5 


6 


1 


2 


4 




54.2 


6,3 

1 


n.4 ?.i 
^ 1 




2.1 


|-» 

P 


12.5 


2.1 


4.2 


3.3; 

i 

I 
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Resources Utilized During The Program 
Identification Phase 

During the Program Idetitif ication Phase, junior colle?>c personnel, 
utilized advisory conimittees and/or subcommittees in the establishment of 
39 (Cl *3%) of the occupational programs. Interested businessmen and/or 
professional personnel were utilized in 19 (39.6%) of the programs. In 
addition, the following resources had inputs into the program identifi- 
cation phase: interested parents (16.7%) state consultants 

seven (14.6%), (See Table 4.10). 

TABLE 4.10 

RESOURCES UTILIZED DURIHG THE PROGP^AM IDENTIFICATION PHASE 



R.e sour cos Utilized 



PROGRAM AREAS ^ 


Advisory Committee or 
Sub-Committee 


Interested Parents 


i Faculty 


1 Interested 
1 Businessman 


State Consultants 
(also AMA) 


Feasibility Survey 


Curriculum 

Guidelines 


Consultants from 
Other Institutions 


Industry Taught 
a Seminar 




Agri culture Bus ines s 


5 


5 




2 


3 












Business Data Processing 


6 


2 




2 


2 












Marketing Mid-Management 


4 






2 


1 








1 




Inhalation Therapy Aide 


6 






5 








1 


1 




Automotive Mechanic 


5 


1 


2 


1 


1 












Electronic Technology 


3 






1 




1 










Law Enforcement 


4 






5 






1 


1 






Child Development 


6 






1 




3 










TOTALS NO. 


39 


8 


2 


19 


7 


4 


1 


2 


2 




ErJc’»"*8 % 


jci.3 


i|l6.7 


4. a 


fi" 


14. C 


) C.3 


2.1 


4.2 


4.2 
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Activities Completed During the 
Program a nd Course Devel o pment Ph Lse 

During the Program and Course Development Phase, programs in other 

institutions were either revievjed or studied personnel of 34 (70.8%) of 

the 48 different occupational program areas (See Table 4.11). In addition, 

33 (68.8%) recruited students, 32 (66,7%) recruited staff, 30 (62.5%) hired 

staff, and 21 (43.8%) pla..ned facilities during the Program and Course 
Development Phase. 



TABLE 4.11 



ACTIVITIES COMPLETED DURING THE PROGRAM AND COURSE DEVELOPMENT PHASE 




Resources rrtill?:ed During The 
Program and Course Development Phase 
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Advisory committees and/or subcommittees v^ere utilized by 45 (93.8%) 
of the forty-eight different occupational program areas during the Program 
and Course Development phase. In addition, interested businessmen and state 
consultants were utilized in three (6.3%)of the program areas:; and faculty ixt 
one program area, (See Table 4.12). 

table 4.12 

PESDTTECES (TTILIZED DURIT‘'C the AAT* course DEVELOPMEHT P'TASE 
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Types of Evaluation Activities Completed 
During the Program Evaluatio n P hase 

o f the 

During the Program Evaluation Phase, personnel of 34 (70.8%)/ occupational 
program areas evaluated their program either with the use of advisory 
committees or* by staff. In addition, 25 (52.1%) of the program areas asked 
students to evaluate the program, and 15 (31.3%) had completed follow-up surveys 
of graduates, (See Table 4.13). (Since many of the programs were new, it 
would not be expected that the follow-up surveys would have been completed 
for all occupational programs.) 



TABLE 4.13 

TYPES OF EVALUATION ACTIVITIES COMPLETED DURING 
THE FROGRm EVALUATION PHASE 




Evaluation 
of Staff 



Evaluators Utilised Uuring the Propram 
Evaluation Phase 
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In evaluating their occupational programs, adviso -y committees were 
utilized by junicr college personnel in 3'" (7?.?/0 of the program areas 
(See Table 4.14). In one program area, state consultants vrere utilized to 
assist with evaluation. In addition, eleven programs utilized employer 
evaluations . 

TAFLF, 4,14 



EVALUATOTIS 



UTILIZED PUP. inn THE PPOGPA^T EVALUATION PH^RF, 




PP.OGPJkN A^EACf^ 


Occupational Program Evaluators 


Q) 

u cu 

O 4-i 

OJ tH 
CU e 

)-i 4-> E 
0^0 
0) -H c:* 
•H £3 ? 

•t: O n 

•< cjj c/j 


CO 

4-i 

C < 
CO X 
4-J -< 
rH 

<y o 

4J CO CO 
CO C »-< 
4J O -CT; 
CC C^’ ^ 


Emp. lover 
Evaluations 


i\p^riculture Business 


6 




3 


Business Data Processing 


e 




2 


•Marketing ^'^id^'’%nagement 


4 




^ I 


Inhalation Therapy Aide 


5 


1 


3 


Automotive ^^echanic 


4 






Electronic Technology 


2 






Law Enforcement 


6 






Child Development 


5 




1 


TOTAL 


38 


1 


11 


% 


74.2 


2.1 


• 



= 48 
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I dent Ificatl o n of Deci-sion ^-^akers ^ 

Activities Completed » and Resources Utilized 

Table ^^.15 contains a tabulation of all the different decision makers, 
the activities completed by these decision makers, and the resources utilized 
in Tnakinf» the decisions. The data are tabulated in time frame sequence 
such as it vjas recorded during the personal interview. The frequency for 
each of the different items are recorded as they occurred under each 
of the different time frames. Tlie purpose of Table 4.15 is to convey to 
the reader the sequence of activities completed and resources utilized by 
different decision makers in the Identif ication^ development, and evaluation 
of their occupational prop-drains. 

The data in Table 4.15 is a total frequency cf occurrence^ and the data 
will not correspond exactly with the data in the previous tables because in 
the development of the previous tables, any time an item was counted once 
during a phase of development, it was not counted again. In the development 
of Table 4.15 every time an activity was completed or a resource utilised 
during a phase of program development, it was counted. Therefore, many 
times, the figures will be larger in this table than in the preceding 
tables . 

Table 4.15 shows that the origination of the idea to develop an occupa- 
tional program (See Time Frame #1 under Program Identification) came from 
the followings (1) twenty of the program suggestions or program ideas came 
from different resources such as interested professional persons, interested 
students, some interested faculty, or state consultants, etc.^ (2) the 
data also indicate that the local boards requested a program area three times, 
(3) the dean of instruction two times r (4) the occupational dean ten times ^ 

(5) divisional chairman four times;: (6) department head once; (7) faculty 
from the different program areas seven times? and (8) the dean of research 
and development once . 
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TAlU.n 4.'fS 

I 1 r l»nt of Oi'ctshMi M.i'i'tr. , AttfvtttrM 



I T K M 

I V c _ l s fs 

17. X J C H, StAtt.* Hoard & Speciality Boards 

18. Local Bo.ird 

19. Prortldonc 

20. Dean of Instruction 
2K_Occupational Dean 

22. Chairman of a. Division 

23, Department Head (occupational) 

24^ Facul tv 



(\Miip I Ot . ixuxl lit! lin'd 

ruASi: 0 '.-‘ u I : I : 'x c\: and l U’. grt NCY \\y \ i mi-: kk .v.’ ii-: 



Frrpn'^*!’ T*»**rt « ^ r < on 



^ r*'‘«ram I icvv I x 



“4*.. C'»rclculu:a Conraittee/Standlnp Comm^tcee_ 
26. Advisory Coniaittee (form:il) 

57^ Pupil Services (guidance) 

28. __IH rector of 

29. Resource 



|30. Dean R & D 



^31. Adnlnistrativg Council 



Activities Completed (doing) 

3j^._Began to Explore the Occupational Area 

37 . _ Compl e ted Local Manpower Survey 

38. L ooked at Old Manpower Survey Data 



39- De termined No. of Target Population 

40. Dot_er>!?lncd _Asplra tions , Char. 6 Interests 

41 . Co;np l eted Job A najlysls _S^xr^vev 



AZ^ Lool^od a t P rfxyr.-me; i r> . C 

43. Held Me eting With: 



\ ° - Ad V l_s p ry Couiraitte e / Si^ -Co niai 1 1 1 e e 

^Qj_In_teres ted,_ Parents 

SI. Fa c u 1 1 



44^_P.epoi:t _Sen_c_for Apprpyal 

4S. D eveloped Specific Cou^cs_ 



6.; Rcc r u ^t e d_ S t a f f 

^7 m e c ru i ted S tu<^e nj: s_ 

^8_. Planned Facilities 



9. __j)e^e mined What Equipment to Buy 
50. Hired Staff 



5 1. Co r^ 1 e t e d Fo 1 1 o w— up _Survey of Graduates 

5 2. Completed Survey of Drop-^uts 



5A;_Askcd_.St_ude nts to Eva luatc Prog^m 

54. E valua tl on of Prop ram 

5 5. Evaluated Sta^f 

56. Employer Eval ua t i on 3 



57. D id j^.al u^c ioi^ feedback into prog^am? 



58. Determined a Detailed Budget 



'Resources 



5 2. Co cnunlty Organizations 

3 ^nd. Relat ions _<^Othcr Related _Commlttees.. 
54. Interested Businessmen 



>5. Unlon^-^d Management Organizations 
•6_-_Sj:at 5?_C_or^sultants_ 



47 .• Students ..Expressed an Interest_ 

68^ 1 ^ i 1 1 ty_ Survey 

59. Curriculum Guidelines 
7 0. Man power Data 



7^ - Lo cal Mo ney Av.i 11 able 

72._State .an (I Federal Money Av.allable 

7 3i_Phy s ic a Fac i 1 1 1 1 e « Ava i la b ie _ 

^4-tJ^i_4'*“Lt?nt8_Fro_m_qthe r Tn«.t iJ^utloaS- 
J - -i Uy- St:n I n.ir. . 



CottsL ra I uts ( J :» 1 1 uuncus a 1 1 e*: t i nj,’ t he d«c 1 a li» n 

76._U.>ney 

7.7.._r5' l.l.t X.c.T 1 ._(i n.f 1 tie nt I a 1 peop I e ) 

78, 0 
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In scanning Table 4-15 from left to right, can be seen that most 
decisions concerning the identification, development, and evaluation of 
occupational programs were made by the occupational dean. The table also 
shows that in the program identification phase, most decision makers began 
to explore the occupational area and then formed an advisory cominittee and 
completed a manpower survey ( See Time Frames one and two) . 

During the program and course developmoot phase, most decision 
makers locked at programs in other Institutions and relied on advisory 
committees to assist them in program development (See Time Frame one under 
program development) • 
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Guidelines^ Surveys » Forma, Catalor^uns , 

And Brochures ’Peceived “^rom Occupational 
Personnel of tlie Different: Xllliio3-S Junior 
and Coimtiunity Collep;e ^ 

Table 4.16 contains a tabulation of all tbe different neater ials 
received from the different junior colleges and junior college personnel. 
These materials are a part of a data, bank of resource Tnaterials being 
established at Joliet Junior College and which can be loaned to other 
colleges or schools upon repuest. The table reveals that personnel at 
nine colleges (2C,v) are following some type of written guidelines m the 
development of occupational programs. In addition ten colleges ( 227 /) 
have developed guidelines for the use of advisory committees. (The 
remainder of the table shows the materials given to the project and 
cannot be Interpreted.) 
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r table 4.16 

Gu Forms, Catalogues, and Brochures Received From Occupational 

ersonnel of the Different Illinois Community and Junior Colleges * 
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Summary of Visitations 

A visitation report was completed by the intereviewer at the conclusion 
of each junior collec^e or community collet^e visit. The report of each 
college contains the persons visited, the program reviewed, and some of 
the hiphliphts of the visit. Each report is somevrhat different in that 
at times some community collep-es did a procedure a little different from 
tlie others, and this was so recorded on the report. It is hoped that 
the data gathered during the visits will be useful to the project either 
in model development or in the identification and selection of junior 
colle?»es to participate in Phase III- 



Summary of Responses From Interviewees 

At times on the visits it was found that some personnel indicated a need 
which was similar to that expressed by junior collej3:e personnel of another 
collef;e. Therefore, any item that was stated more than once contains a 
number in parenthesis followinp: the particular item. 



1. There is a need for occupational analyses and shills surveys from a 
State level . 

2. There is a preat need for a systematic system for both propram develop- 
ment and evaluation of occupational projirams (6) . 

3. At several of the institutions the nev7 propram was an outgrowth of a 
course or institute offered in the occupational area (4) . 

4o The systems model should anticipate future jobs and not just evaluate 
and survey for present jobs and present job openings. 

5. Some of the different occupational deans Indicated that they understand 
PEPT and CPTt (4) . 

6. Several of the deans pointed out that once they decide to develop an 
occupational program, an expert or specialist is hired to help with 
the program development (3) . 

7. Of primary importance in the development of a program is 2 



. The needs of the student, and 

. The needs of the people v/ith whom they will work. 



8. It was pointed cut that there was informal resistance to students 
taking Law Enforcement classes at several of the different junior 
colleges. This resistance came mainly from older policemen who 
would be forced either to (A) take classes , or (B) end up in a lower 
pay classification due to the step pay scale development to allow 
for higher salaries for those people completing classes at a junior 
college and/or an A. A. Degree (2). 



9. Several of the department heads stated that new programs were begun 
because there were some: 
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. Money available 

. Other jfunior collepes had started the oroRram and the junior 
college vranted to keep up with the others (3) . 

10* Development of an occupational propram in a new versus an established 
institution . 

A, Established Institution 

(1) In the development of a new propram such as Law Enforcement, 
Dental Assistants, Police Science, Inhalation Therapy, and 
other areas such as these in an established institution, 
the Dean of Occupational Education does not have anyone to 
turn to in patherinp data to substantiate the need for this 
new type of propram, or to develop the courses. Therefore, 
the occupational dean must run the surveys and put the courses 
together. (8). 

(2) In the development of a nexi; but related propram such as Mid- 
Management , the dean can rely on the department chairman and 
faculty to run a survey and put the courses together. In the 
development of related programs, usually many faculty members 
have the necessary competence to help run the survey and to 
put the courses together ; whereas , in the development of a 
new program the faculty members either are not interested 

in the unrelated area or do not have the necessary occupational 
competence and desire to help develop these particular 
courses. (7) ' 



B. New Institution 

(1) In a new institution, in many instances, it was pointed out to 
me that the President and either the Dean of Instruction, or 
the President and maybe the Dean of Pupil Personnel Services 
had put many of the different programs and courses together 
with the use of an advisory committee. It x<ras also pointed 
out to me that as a result of this type of procedure, many of 
the courses and programs had to be completely revamped x»7hen 
instructors were brought on board to teach these particular 
program areas. Many deans and department chairmen stated 
that there was a great need to hire faculty and especially 
program coordinators ahead of time to allow them time to 
revamp the particular classes and/or to even help establish 
the program and classes and to allow them sufficient time to 
order instructional materials in preparation for the opening 
of classes. (8). 

11. Instructors or Program Coordinators should be hired at least six months 
before students enroll for classes. Ideally, staff should be on board 
to help develop the new occupational program. (5) 

12. It is easier to establish programs than to evaluate them (3) . 
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13. It is very difficult to follow up graduates and drop outs especially 
after the graduate's first job. The reason for this, it was pointed 
out, is that the graduates do not respond any longer to surveys after 
their initial job. (2) 

14. Some junior colleges are using a decision-making model and/or a 
systematic written procedure for nrogram development and evaluation. 

(9) 

15. VThen doing a survey, it is better if the forms are initiated and 
returned to a professional association of the members being, surveyed 
than to the junior college initiating the survey (4) . 

16. One administrator pointed out that there is much merit in the involvement 
of the faculty and advisory committee members of a particular institution 
in the development of manpower surveys and other instruments in the 
establishment of a new program. He stated that without the initial 
involvement , it is very hard to involve people later on in program and 
course development and to generate interest and commitment to the program. 
The administrator went further and cautioned that the providing of 
instruments to community and junior colleges for their use should be 
prefaced wr^th SATiPLE ONLY. He pointed out that it is important that the 
junior college personnel use the instruments only as a guide to develop 
their own instruments. If the personnel use an already existing 
instrument from another college, it may not be fully appropriate for one 
thing and by so doing may result in the college's inability to involve 
community and faculty members at a later date. 

17. There is a rapid proliferation of courses by the many different 
community and junior colleges. The State has to slow down this trend, 
which may mean the removal of the 15 per cent requirement for occupational 
programs, or else change the reimbursement policies. 

18. The personnel at one inner city college indicated that their occupational 
programs are more technically oriented than vocationally oriented. Most 

of their students who receive a two-year degree are interested in 
obtaining a four-year deg.ree (1) . 

19. In the development of certain specialized programs sue h as nursing and 
inhalation therapy, a person developinp^ a new program should be aware 
that these occupations have their ovm special accrediting agencies and 
the criteria for program developm.ent of these agencies must be met in the 
establlshm.ent of the pro.gram. If these criteria are not met, the State 
Board will turn down the program development request. Therefore, in the 
development of the systems model, the staff should account not only for 
the Vocational Board or the Illinois Junior College Board, but also for 
the different specialized accrediting agencies. 

20. In the establishment of occupational programs one needs to utilize an 
active advisory committee (6) . One administrator pointed out that in 
the development of a Police Science Program, advisory committee members 
should be composed of the following; from the judiciary bar association, 
all law enforcement agencies such as the sheriff’s department, chiefs of 
police, FBI, attorneys representing the public defender and a district 
attorney, police commissioners, and people from the college who are 
interested in law enforcement . 
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21 . 



Several administrators stated that they started to develop a child care 
program, but they did not proceed because they found that praduates 
could not make a living in the different child care occupatxons. They 
stated the same is true for an A. A. Degree in other health areas and 
public service areas. Hiey stated that ’we would be recrultxnp for 
poverty.*^ One administrator also stated that the same was true with 
an A. A. Degree in Ecology (4). 



22. The reason for the failure of the Chemical Technology Program was 
pointed out as being hard to recruit students and that the students 
usually will drop the program. Most of the institutions in the 
state have not filled the second year of the program ever since xts 
inception. Additional comments were that if a student were smart 
enough to complete an A. A. Degree in Chemical Technology , he usually 
would go ahead and complete a four-year degree, and; therefore, not 
even enroll in this particular two-year program (3) . 

23. Many of the deans were enthusiastic about our model and indicated that 
they are having trouble determining manpower needs, both at the local 
and regional level and at the state level. They stated that they 
cannot obtain usable manpower data from the Illinois Employment 
Service. One stated, ’'We need a statewide system for manpower data 
collection. 

24. It was pointed out that the AMA prefers payment of costs only to off- 
campus personnel and not pay large contractual amounts in the runnxng 

of Inhalation therapy programs. 

25. A. lack of money and personnel prevents many manpower surveys from 
being conducted (5) . 

26. The personnel at one college pointed out that with the present 
administrative structure of the central office and the branch separate 
colleges with a direct tie up, it takes approximately two years to get 
a net'j program approved. Such an administrative arrangement stymxes 
both the development and evaluation of occupational programs. 
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CHAPTER V 

summary, conclusions, and implications 

This chapter describes the sutnmary cf major findings, conclusions 
which can be made from the findings, and implications of the findings 
and conclusions tovrard a systems approach to curriculum development 
and evaluation in occupational education. 

Summary of Major Findings 

The following is a summary of t..;i major findings: 

Characteristics of the Sample 

1. Fifty per cent of the institutions were less than five years of age 

2. Over fifty per cent of the institutions have been at their present 
site for two years or less and 88 per cent have been at their 

present site for five years or less. 

3. Eight of the 27 colleges were located in rural areas, five were 
located in a medium-sized city (25 - 100,000 population), and 
four were located in a large city (over 100,000). 

4. The enrollments of the colleges ranged from an FTE of 501 to over 
4,500 with over fifty per cent having an enrollment of less than 

2000 FTE. 

5. Nine institutions had only rural and suburban students in 
attendance, five had rural, suburban, and urban, and five had 
rural, suburban, urban, and innercity students in attendance. 

75 
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6. The faculty at over two- thirds of the different colleges were 
neither organized into a union nor a teacher's association. 

The majority of faculty at seven colleges (approximately 25%) 
belonged to a union. 

7. A total of 49 respondents were interviewed of which two were 
deans of instruction, 23 were occupational deans, three were 
occupational department heads, four were occupational division 
heads , 14 were directors of specific programs and three were 
instructors. Tx^enty-seven other college personnel were also 
visited. Twenty-seven of the respondents (55%) were in their 
present position for two years or less and only one respondent 
was in his present position for up to seven years. 

8. The eight occupational programs included in the sample weres 
agriculture business, business data processing — key punching, 
marketing mid-management, inhalation therapy, automotive mechanic, 
electronics technology, law enforcement, and child development. 

9. Ten of the programs were in their first year of operation, 15 
were in their second year, 22 were in their third year, and one 
was in its fourth year of operation. 

Survey Findings 

Table 5.1 is a summary table which shows the activities completed 
and the resources utilized in occupational program development and evaluation. 
It was Included here to faci3.itate reader understanding and is a tabulation 
of the totals from Tables 4.9 through 4.14. The following is a review 
of the findings. 
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Table 5.1 

SUMMARY TABLE TO SHOW THE ACTIVITIES COI-1PLETED AND RESOURCES 
UTILIZED IK OCCUPA.TIONAL PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION 





Phase of Program Development 


] 

ITEM 


Program 
Identifica- 
tion Phase 


Program St Course 

Development 

Phase 


Program 

Evaluation 

Phase 




No, 


% 


No . 


% 


No. 


% 


Activities Completed ~ 














Completed Local Manpower 
Survey 


26 


54.2 










Looked At Old Manpower 
Survey Data 


3 


6.3 










Determined No. of Potential 
Target Population 


5 


10.4 


1 


2.1 






Determined Aspirations , 
Characteristics & Interests 


1 


2.1 


1 


2.1 






Completed Job Analysis 
Survey 














Looked At Programs In 
Other Institutions 


4 


8.3 


34 


70.8 






Recruited Staff 


5 


10.4 


32 


66.7 






Recruited Sti-dents 






33 


68.8 






Planned Facilities 


6 


12.5 


21 


43.8 






Determined Xvfhat Equipment 
To Buv 


1 


2.1 


1 


- 2 _. 1 






Hired Staff 


2 


4.2 


30 


62.5 

1 






Completed Follow-up Survey 
of Graduates 








I 


15 ■ 


31^ 


Completed Survey of 
Drop-Outs 










2 


4^— 


Asked Students To Evaluate 
Program 










25 




Evalution of Program 










34 


70.8 


Evaluated Staff 










5 


10.4 


Employer Evaluations 


i 






1 


11 


22.9 


*’'^*'armined A Budget 


1 

4 


8.3 


4 


8.3 
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TABLE 5.1 (Con’t) 



SLWIARY TABLE 
UTILIZED IN 



TO SHOW THE ACTIVITIES COMPLETED AND PESOURCES 
OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AMD EVALUATION 



; 




i 

Phase of Program Development 


P 

1 

ITEM t 


rogram 
identif ica- 
:ion Phase 


Program & Course 
Deve lopment 
Phase 


Prograi 

Evalua' 

Phase 


n 

tion 


I 


•To. 


% 


No . 


% 


No* 


% 


Resources Utilized 


39 


81.3 


45 


93.8 


38 


79.2 


AnVrt'SOry L*OTuinxti-ec^ pwiu 

Interested Parents 


8 


16.7 












2 


4.2 


1 


2.1 






racuxty — 

Community Organizations 














industrial Relations & 














Otner Ke-icLteci — . 

Interested Businessmen 


19 


39.6 


3 


6. 3 






Union and Management 














UXJ^ciIlX4»cl — —— 

State Consultants 
/ A *1 amA 'N 


7 


14.6 


3 


6.3 


1 


2.1 


\AlSO 

Students Expressed 














An Interest 
Feasibility Survey 


4 


8.3 


1 


2.1 






Curriculum Guidelines 


1 


2.1 


6 


12.5 




— -- -- 


Manpoxo'er Data 










{ 

j 




Local Money Available 






4 


8.3 






State and Federal 

Mi^nov X3.blG 












t 


Physical Facilities 
Available 












1 


Consultants from Other 
Institutions 


1 

2 


4.2 


2 


4.2 


1 

% 

J 

1 




Industry Taught A 
Seminar 


2 


! 4.2 




i ! 

t : 
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Program Identification Phase 

1. A local manpower survey was completed in the establishment of 
26 (54%) of the different occupational programs and three 
program.s (6.3%) looked at old manpower survey data. 

2. The number of potential target population was determined In the 
establishment of five (10.4%) of the occupational program.s. 

3. The aspirations, characteristics and Interests of the potential 
target population was determined for one program area. 

'}. During the program identification phase, four (8.3%) looked at 
programs in other institutions, one developed specific courses, 
five (10.4%) recruited staff, and two (4.2%) hired staff, six 
(12.5%) planned facilities and one determined vrhat equipment 
to buy. 

5. Advisory committees and/or sub— committees were utilized in the 
establishment of 39 (81.3%) of the occupational programs. In 
addition, the following had inputs into the program identification 
phases interested businessmen and/or professional personnel 

19 (39.6%): interested parents 8(l6..7%) and state consultants 
7 (14.6%). 

6. Curriculum guidelines were utilized by one institution and the 
Institutional feasibility survey was used by four (8.3%) during 

the program identification phase in the establishment of occupational 
programs . 

Program and Course Development Phase 

7. Programs in other institutions were either reviewed or studied in 
the establishment of thirty— four (70.8%) of the dlfferrnt 
occupational programs. 
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8. The number of potential target population was determined for one 
program area and the aspirations, characteristics, and interests of 
the potential target population iJas determined for another program 
area during the program and course development phase. 

9. Staff were recruited for thirty-two (66.7%) of the program areas 
and students were recruited for thirty-three (68.8%) of the program 
areas during the program development phase. 

10. Staff V 7 ere hired in the establishment of thirty (62.5%) of the 
occupational programs. 

11. Facilities were planned in the establishment of twenty-one (43.8%) 
of the program areas, a budget was determined for four (S.3%) 

of the program areas, and the equipment to buy was determined for 
one program area during the program and course development phase. 

12. Advisory committees and/or sub -committees were utilized during the 
program development phase in the establishment of forty "five ( 03 , 8 %) 
of the occupational programs. In addition, interested businessmen 
were utilized in three (6.3%) of the program areas; state consultants 
in three (6.3%) of the program areas; consultants from the 
institutions in two (4.2%) of the program areas; and faculty in one 

program area. 

13. Curriculum guidelines were utilized in the establishment of six 
(12.5%) of the different occupational programs. 

14. The local money available was determined by four program areas 
(8.3%) during the program development phase in the establishment 

of occupational programs. 

Program Evaluation Phase 

15. Personnel of thirty-four (70.8%) of the occupational programs 
completed some type of program evaluation. 
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16. Students evaluated twenty-five (52.1%) of the occupational programs. 

2 ^ 7 , Follow— up surveys were completed of graduates of fifteen (31,3%) of 
the occupational programs. 

18. Employer evaluations were completed on those occupational programs 
where students were placed for cooperative work experience. 

19. A survey of drop-outs was completed by two (4.2%) of the 
occupational programs. 

20. Advisory committees were utilized in some type of capacity in 
evaluating thirty-eight (79.2%) of the occupational programs and 
state consultants were utilized to evaluate one program. 

Other Survey Findings 

21. Twenty or ^1-6% of the ideas for the development of an occupational 
program came from different resources such as interested businessmen 
or professional personnel. Ten or 20.8% of the ideas for program 
development came from the occupational dean. 

22. Personnel at nine colleges (20%) are following some type of vjritten 
guidelines in the development of occupational programs. 

23. Personnel at ten colleges (22%) have developed guidelines for the 
use of advisory committees . 

24. In free response significant numbers of junior or community college 
personnel indicated: 

There is a need for occupational analyses and skills surveys 
from a state level. 

B. There is a great need for a systematic system for both program 
development and evaluation of occupational programs. 
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C. The systems model should anticipate future Jobs. 

D. An expert or specialist should be hired to help with program 
development . 

Of primary importance in the development of an occupational 
program is the needs of the students and the needs of the people 
x- 7 ith \jhom the graduates will work. 

F. New occupational programs were begun because there was: 

(3.) Money available, and 

(2) Because other Junior and community colleges had started a 
new program and they wanted to keep up with the others . 

G. In the development of a new occupational program at an established 
institution, the dean of occupational studies does not have 
anyone to turn to in the development of the program. 

Ij, Xn the development of a new but related occupational program 

in an established institution, the dean of occupational studies 
can rely on his division cr department heads or faculty to run 
the necessary surveys and to develop the program and courses. 

I. In a new institution, there is a need to hire occupationally 
competent people to assist with program and course development. 

J. Instructors or program coordinators should be hired at least 
six months before students enroll for class. 

K. It is very difficult to evaluate programs. 

L. It is difficult to follow-up graduates, 

M. When completing a survey, it is better if the foinns are 
initiated and returned to the professional association of the 
members being surveyed. 
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N. There is merit in involving staff and advisory committees in the 
development of surveys* programs, courses, etc., and to use 

the sample surveys only as a guide. 

O. There is a rapid proliferation of occupational courses. 

P. Many deans are having trouble obtaining valid and reliable 
manpower supply and demand data. 

Q. A lack of money and personnel prevents some manpower surveys 
from being conducted. 

Con clusions and Implication s 

The following conclusions were dravm from the findings. The implications 
are based on the conclusions drawn from the data and on the recommendations 
of a jury of experts who rated activities obtained from the literature as to 
their importance. The data gathered in this study was not rated as to 
importance since the jury and the many different consultants indicated 
that the list of items amassed were ’ideal’' to follow in occupational 
program identification, development and evaluation. Therefore, comparing 
the activities and resources completed and/or utilized by the Illinois 
program planners with the ideal provides one a bases for drawing implications 
for occupational program planning and evaluation. 

The implications listed below have been addressed in the preparation 
of the Guidelines for Occupational Program Identification” and “Activity 
Manual for Occupational Program Identification" for use by local school 
administrators or occupational curriculum planners in occupational 
curriculum development and evaluation as prepared by the Illinois 
Occupation Curricultim Project. 
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The conclusions and implications of the study are; 

1, More junior and community colleges should complete a manpower 
sui^vey as a survey was completed in the establishment of 
54.2% of the programs. In addition, personnel did look at old 
xnanpoweir survey data in the development of six per cent of 
the programs . 

Implication — Without adequately assessing the manpower need with 
recent supply and demand data^ the program planner is unable to 
adequately determine v^hether the need is sufficient to justify 
a new program or program change. In addition, the program planner 
is unable to determine priorities for program development without 
an adequate assessment of the need for the different occupational 
areas . 

2. A concerted effort should be made to determine the potential 
target population as personnel in only 10.4% of the programs 
developed considered this iteni. In addition, more emphasis should 
be placed on determining the aspirations , characteristics and 
interests of the potential students as personnel in only 4.2% of 
the new occupational programs addressed themselves to this item. 
Implication — Curriculum planners need to more accurately assess 
the potential number of students desiring training for a specific 
occupational area as well as the unique characteristics these 
students possess, as a basis for program development or improvement. 

3. Job analysis surveys should be completed or utilized in occupational 
program planning. None of the programs included in this study 
utilized a job analysis survey as a means of gathering data for 
program development. 
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Implication ™ Job analyses are recognized in the literature as a 
very legitimate and important technique for use in occupational 
program development. Many local school administrators indicated 
they had neither the time or expertise to complete such analyses. 

Assistance should be available to local cxirriculum planners 
to facilitate the use of the job analysis technique. Some states 
have established a statewide mechanism to produce job analysis 
data for use in program planning by all institutions. 

In the development of occupational programs and courses a majority 
of the personnel establishing a new program (70.8%) had looked at 
programs or reviewed programs of other institutions during the 

program development phase. It may be concluded that this is one 

... • 1 personnel determine 

of the primary methods by whxch junxor college r 

the courses to include in their new programs. 



Implication — The willingness of curriculum planners to rely 
heavily on what is done in other institutions raises a serious 
concern for the extent to which programs are being established 
to serve local needs. In most instances this is due to the lack of 
a systematic planning process to gather local data fox use in the 
program development . 

Local school administrators should have adequate guidelxnes 
available to assist them in rationally and systematically monitoring 
local needs as a basis for program development and improvement. 

5. Very little is being done to monitor occupational program drop- 
outs as college personnel in only two programs (A. 2%) systematically 
surveyed these students * 
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Implication — Opinions and judgments systematically gathered from 
drop-outs may give curriculum planners valuable tips for improving 
ongoing programs and/or providing suggestions for> new occupational 
programs. Ultimately, this means of program evaluation should 

have a marked effect on the relevance of any occupational program. 

colleges . 

6. Not all junior / ^have developed a plan for systematically 

following up graduates , and personnel in only 314 of the 
programs had completed a follow-up survey. 

(It is recognized that many of the programs studied were new 
and have very few if any graduates- however, other programs had 
graduates and a follow-up had not been completed on these students). 
Implication — All junior and community colleges should develop a 
plan for the systematic follow-up of program graduates. Follow-up 
studies are a State requirement and they provide a valuable 
input for occupational program development and evaluation. 

7. In the identification, development and evaluation of occupational 
programs, advisory committees were utilized 81,3%, 93.8%, and 
79.2% respectively. It may be concluded that advisory committees 
are one of the primary methods by which junior college personnel. 

(a) Identify occupational program areas; (b) Determine the courses 
to include in their new programs; (c) Evaluate the new programs. 
Implication — The extent to which occupational prov^ram planners 
utilized advisory committees for the identification, development, 
and evaluation of occupational programs demonstrates the contribution 
that such committees make. However, it seems apparent that in most 
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cases tctteir use couloi bs made of advisory committees were the 
curriculum planner in a position to provide adequate data for 
consideration, i.e., manpower survey data, follow-up of drop-outs 
and graduates, and .job analysis data. Indications were that 
few of the programs studied were making use of such data and 
consequently advisory committee, members are called upon to make 
recommendations on the basis of feeling as opposed to fact. 

8. Curriculum guidelines are not being utilized to a great extent in 

the development of occupational programs as personnel in only seven 
programs (16.6%) had reported using them. 

Implication — Many professional, governmental, and industrial 
agencies have prepared guidelines for the establishment of specific 
occupational programs- Tliese guidelines are excellent sources of 
information and have been developed by knowledgeable people in 
business, industry, and the education profession. Guidelines are 
available from the U-S. Office of Education, The American Association 
of Junior Colleges, The Center For Vocational-Technical Education, 

The Ohio State University and most businesses and associations such 
as the Automobile and Manufacturer’s Association. Local school 
and junior college administrators need to be aware of these guidelines 
and have them available for use in program planning. 

9. Some junior college personnel indicated difficulty in determining an 
accurate budget for occupational programs as a detailed budget was 
determined for only 8 (16.7%) of the occupational programs. 
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Implicati on — With increased concern for financial accountability 
a more thorough and adequate job of projecting resources for 
program development and implementation will have to be accomplished 
by school administrators. 

10. More people (resources) should have inputs into the planning of 
occupational programs . Few of tJ-o. studied institutions reported 
utilizing community organizations, industrial relations committees or 
union and management organizations and only 9 (16.7%) of the programs 
elicited opinions from interested parents. The different 
institutions did report the utilization of businessmen and 
professional personnel from dilfferent organizations. 

I mplication — If occupational programs are to be operated 
in the context of the community or district, it is extremely 
important that school personnel maintain contacts and a dialogue 
with parents, students, businesses, associations, unions, etc. 
within a community . 

11. Most of the decisions pertaining to occupational x>i^og’^am 

identification and development were made by the occupational dean. 
Implication — Involvement of peers, division and/or department 
heads and faculty in program Identification, development, and 
evaluation can lead to a better understanding of the importance 
and relevancy of occupational education programs. In addition, 
by delegating tasks to different members of the staff will free up 
more time for planning by the dean and will facilitate appropriate 
involvement of staff in occupational program planning, development, 
and evaluation. 
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12. X^Jith the rapid growth of junior and community colleges and the 
resultant groi^rth of nev 7 occupational programs and courses, the 
responsibility for program development and evaluation has 
fallen on the shoulders of a few administrators within an 
institution. Much of this has been the result of budgetary 
problems. It is expected that this would continue to be the 
case in program development . 

Implication — Administrators need to be provided with a 
systematic means for occupational program development, 
modification or evaluation to allow them to do a better job 
in using their time and talent and the institutions money in 
making decisions pertaining to developing, executing and 
evaluating programs . 

13, A lack of local resources prevents many local surveys from 
being completed. A systematic system for obtaining this 
data should help the local decision-maker in obtaining valid 
and reliable data. 

Implication — The State Board of Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation should pursue the idea of developing a 
statewide information system which would supply local 
decision-makers t^ith valid and reliable data and also provide 
state planners data upon which to' make decisions concerning 
the establishment of new occupational programs or the 
modification or termination of existing occupational programs. 
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appendix a 

FACTORS AND PRACTICES IDENTTFIED FROI-? THE LITERATURE 
TO CONSIDER IN OCCUPATIONAL CURRICULUTt DE'USLOPftENT AND EVALUATION 

Ai. Proftram Identification 

1. ^Tanpower Needs Information — local, regional and state.: present 
and future . 

a. The Occupational Employnient Situation Cbuslness, industrial, 
and public service) 

(1) How many new persons are usually employed in each 
occupation; male, female; full~time, part~time? 

(2) RThat are the minimum and maximum ages of persons in each 
occupation? 

(3) How many persons have been separated from their employmetit 
in each occupation within the past 12 months? (does not 
include temporary layoffs) 

(a) Identify labor turnover 

(b) New positions 

(4) In what occupations are there current shortages of V7orkers? 
l-Jhat are the reasons? 

(5) In what occupations are there qualified workers who are 
unemployed? tJhat are the reasons? 

(6) T^hich occupations are the most important to the economy 
of the community and the region? 

(7) VJhich occupations are growing in demand and for which is 
the demand diminishing? 

(8) Expansion and recession of occupations within the labor 
force and relationship to GNP . 
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(9) For what jobs would employere pref-cr employees to have 
specific training prior to initial employment? 

(10) V/hat kinds of occupational training do the firms. think the 
schools should give? 

(11) How many new workers have been imported from another 

* ^ 

community during the past twelve months? 

(12) How many residents in the community commute to work in 
* another community? What are the jobs in which these 

i* . .‘persons are employed and what Is the number employed in each 
= job? ... • • 

% 

(13) How and where do employers recruit new employees? 

(lA) Wfhat are the needs in terms of retraining and upgrading 
r -presen'c employees? • : . : - 

(15) What are the needs for new and expanding Industry? 

(16) 

Agriculture . !.%,• . 

(1) What is the nuatbar of full-time, established faxrm operators 
In the community and state? 

(2) What is the number of persons employed at another 
occupation part-time and operating a faTnn part-'tlme? 

(3) What is the ..uriDcr of young farmers not yet fully 
established as sole operators of farmpv? Number working in 
partnership, number at home working for wages, etc? 

(4) What is the nut^ber of persons employed on the farms full-time? 

(5) W’hat is the number and percent of turnover each year? 

What are the trends in turnover?' 
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c. Homemaklng , 

Cl) What is the number of homes Itt the community? 

C2) I^at is the number of married women working? 

(3) What is the number of unmarried women working? 

C4) What is the number of out-of-school young women at home 
and not working iwr wages? 

2 , Krono mlc and Business Indicators for t he State and Localit jy 
a. Economic. Bata of Industries — Uepartments of Commerce 

(1) Average size of firm 

(a) number of firms (19 ) 

(b) number of employees (19 } 

(2) Average hourly earnings ' 

(a) production worker*:? (19 ) 

(3) Stability 

. (a) average annual manhours worked (1 9 ) 

(4) Growth 

(a) percent by employment (19 through 19 ) 

V (5) Capital Investment 

(a) total (19 ") 

(b) per employee (19 

(6) Value Added 

(a) per worker (1 9 . ) 
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b. Peoarttnent. of Labor (Employment Data) 

(1) Number and percent employed in each occupational field. 
(2> Number and percent of additional workers hired each year 
itt eacti occupa t iotiEl f i©ld • 

(3) Projected employment in 19 by occupational field. 

(a) annual employment 

(b) annual withdrawal 

(c) replacement rates by occupational classification 
(d^ annual demand of existing employers by occupational 

c. Sources of Data 

(1) State and local employment agencies 

(2) State and local industrial development groups 

I 

(3) Local housing authority 

(4) State and local planning groups 

(5) Municipal zoning groups 

(6) Agricultural extension service persdimel 

(7) Local realtors 
Chamber of Commerce 

(9) Local utilities (electricity, telephone, water, etc.) 

(10) Local service agencies 

(11) Elected public officials 

(12) Bureau of Business and Econimlc Research of Public 
Universities 

(13) Householder polls 

(14) Officers of local civic clubs (League of Women Voters 
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etc.) 
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(15) Local general advisory conmlttee for occupational .education 
(not craft cominittees) 

(16) Personnel or Industrial relations department of area 
industries 

(17) Public agencies - healthy welfare, fans, etc.- 
‘ (18) Businesses 

(19) Industrial firms 

(20) Service firms - drycleaning, tree service, etc. 

(21) Institutions - mentally and physically handicapped, 
correctional, etc. 

• • • 

(22) Public servants ~ policemen, firemen, etc. 

(23) F»j*4eral and . tate manpower reports 

(24) US Census Reports 

(25) State educational agencies 

(26) Bureau of Vital Statistics 

(27) Surveys / 

} 

3. Pemo$traphic Nature or the State and Connfiuolty 

a. Size of the population and density 

b. stratification and seat of the population 

c. (Male-female ratio ) 

Income of the population 
Source of Income 
f , Education of the population 



of the population gainfully employed 
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h* Occupations en^aped in by the population 

i. Trends in occupational employment 

j . Population mobility 

k* Birth raten (births minus deaths) 

1. Socio-Economic, Ethnic, Facial Characteristics 

4. Pow er Structure of the Community • — community leaders (official) and 
influential community leaders (unofficial) 

5. Community Group — views and poals — philosophy tox*7ard education 
and occupational education 

6- Potential Student Clientele 
a. Age 
b • Sex 

c. Present educational interests 

d. Father^s and mother occupations 

e. Plans for college and occupational interests beyond high school 

f. Types of course interests 

g « Parents ’ educational background 

7 . S tudent Interests and Needs 

What are the secondary school enrollments in each occupational 
and pr,actical arts course? 

What is tbs number, percentage, and occupational choices of 
ochoo] drop-outs over the past 10 years? 
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c. T-Jhat are the occupational choices of students currently 
enrolled? 

d. Trfhat are the students' plans after high school graduation? 
e^ T'liat are the student aspirations? 

8. Parental Aspirations and Preferences 

9. Coiinnunity Resources 

10. Political Implications and Political Forces 



B-. Program De^’elopInent 



Def inu’.t/^ou of Clientele 


(charac teirls tics of 


s tudents interes ted in 


the 


program) 






a • 


Number Interested in 


attending a junior 


college 


b. 


Age 




- 


c . 


Sex 






d. 


Attitudes 






e . 


Interests 






f . 


Abilities 






S* f 


Prior Education 
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h. Needs o£ each group that may he served 

(1) students 

(2) adults 

\ 

(3) disadvantaged 

. nP.velopmeat of the Currlcu l_um 

a. Curricular content 

b. Curricular context 

(i) Purposes to be achieved 

(a) to produce aarrowly trained speclallsta 

(b) to produce persona «ho are educated and »ho are 
occupationally competent 

(c) to train for transfer and advancement 
<d) to train for job entry only 

(2) Specific courses developed 

(3) Specific course objectives, developed 

* . a ■ . 

3» Program and Co urse Plan ning 

a. Various levels of courses for: 

(1) skilled 
C2) semi-skilled 
(3) technical workers 
h. Ability of students 

(1) superior 

(2) average 

• • C3) below average 
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Determine the boundaries which have been eetebliehed as an attendance 
area. 



Collect current statistical data regarding the training and 

occupational education programs availabla in existing high achoola 

. % 

within the attendance area. 

Collect current statistical data regarding the bfierlngs of 

occupational education programs in Junior colleges within the area 

< 

and the state, (especially of similar programs in the region) 

Collect data concerning enrollment trends in. grade schools » high 
schools. Junior colleges, and senior colleges. 

Financial Base of the District (which operations lend the?aselv«» 
to handling by the district with its financial base) 

Instructional Materials 

a. Needed for the new program 

b. Kinds of materials available In terms of: 

(1) content 

(2) /lumber 




(4) condition 



(5) quality 
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10. Facilities and Equipment 

•I I- 

a . Needed for the new program 

b. Kinds of facilities and equipment available in terms of: 

Cl) variety 

. (2) ^ount 
(3) condition 

k ■ 

jLl - Characteristics of the Program Staff 

a. Age 

» ■ 

b. Wortc experience 

c . Teaching experience 

d. Teaching abilities 

e. Teacher availability 

f. Certification - requirements of the state 

12. Sources of Support for the Program in Terms Of: 
a*. Money 
b. Work stations 

' c. College administrative attitude 

d. Industry attitude 

e. Community attitude . - ' •' 

f. Parental aspirations (which occupations are most likely to be 

/ 

accepted?) 
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13, Existing Occupat* 
Collsga 



ional and EduG&komaX Off ©rings in tha Junior 



li. Gaographic Mobility o2 

» ■ ’ 

15, Union and Manags»ant Activitiss and Polieiaa, 

I , ’ 

16. th. l.i.1 b«k. .nd procdu*. ttat «.« b. 
in order to astablisb a new program. 

n. Local — * formal and informal . ^ . 

b. State — ~ formal J.*T,d informal 



17, 



Betemlne the ll»i±tatloas that are Inpoaed br-the state for., 
fuadlhg a t^ev program. Are there ereeptionef Will they only 

fund several programs in the state? 



18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 



22 . 



Labor Needs 

current F -deral and state Xeglsletlcn which Affect Bevelopment and 
Operational Considerations 
State Reimbursement 
Planned Capital Outlay 

a. construction coats - building and shop area size Csq. feet) 
be Equipment costs 
Operational Costs 
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23. Instructional Areas Belnp; Considered 
a. Objectives 

(1) instrtv:- tional 

(2) manpower development 

(3) administrative 

24. Availability of Federal Aid and State Aid 

25 . Planned Capacity Enrollment 

26. Estimated Openinf?; Enrollment 

27. Student Selection Procedure 

28. Site Selection - justification 

29. Board Members’ Attitude 

30. The Adult Education Program 

31. I^at are the jobs for which organized training programs are being 
conducted by employers? 

32. X'That other occupational-training agencies are there in the 
community? for what occupations? 

a. Availability for on-the-job work experience 

b . Availability to use equipment 

33. How adequate are the programs and facilities of the junior college 
and other occupational education facilities on meeting the needs 
as revealed by the survey? 

34. Advisory Committee Action 

35. Acceptance by Employers 

36. Future Career Possibilitl 

37. Socio-Economic Value 

38. Resources Cost per Student 
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39. School Organization 

a. Organized Into the existing structure 

b. Proper administrative control 

40. Coimnimlty Context 

41. Physical Plant 

42 . Personnel Services . ^ ' 

a. Counseling 

b. Finance 

c . Placement 

• 1 

43. Specially Tailored Courses In Related Subjects 

44. Licensing — some occupations are licensed and graduates must be 
prepared to pass the licensing test 

45. Accrediting ' ° 

a. State agencies 

b. ' Regional 

c. National 

t. 

C. Program Implementation 

Finalize curriculum format 

Develop specific courses and course sequence 
Develop specific course objectives 

Identify Instructional staff competencies needed and secure 
Instructional staff 
Scheduling 

Specially tailored courses In related subjects 
Recruitment of professional personnel 

a. Teachers recruited from business and Industry with special 
training 
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b. . College educated staff with Industry ckground 

c. Special teachers 

d. Clerical staff 

8. Teirms of employment of professions! persozmel 

9. Ncn-professlonal personnel 

10. Transfer of credits 

11. Equipment and audio-visual and curriculum materials 

a. Hardware 

b. Software 

12. Regulations regarding the use of equipment 

13. Financial aids for students 

14 . Consultant help 

15. Records and reports 

16. Public information and relations 

a. To keep public infocmed 

b. To attract students to a new program or existing program 

c. Relationships with business, industry, government, and labor 

17. Research and Development 

a. Local funds earmarked for R & H 

b. State and federal funds 

18. 

D » Program Execution 

Check, out the facilities rnd equipment 

Receive the films, textbo<,iks, and other audio-visual and 
curriculum materials . 
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3, Students begin classes 

a. Number enrolled in program 
b* Number enrolled In each class 

E. Proersm Evaluation , ' 

1. IranBMtlon or process data would include the *ollowlilS! 

a. Specification of curricular content, sequence, of coursae, •>* 

' learning e^tpevlences time allocations* etc- , 
be Description of communlcatton flow among participants and 

staff 

c. Participant obsarvatlon data on courses and learning 
experiences 

d. Social climate In the program 

e-h Descriptions of unintended events or viirlstions 

is Outcome or product data would include the following* 
s. Student performance data on: 

(1) shills developed (motoi^af^nctiva and cognitive) 

(2) student achlav««nt in tatin. of oouraa ohlactlvas 

(35 attitudes . • 

(4) ability to perform 

(5) effects on teachers 

(6) Institutional effects 

(Data wuuld be obtaiucl prrlodsoally throoghems tha progrsn froa taaohar 
evsluatlona, aolf-oualuatlona. and spaclal avaluatlons by tha awaluator(s)) . 
h. Changes ifli p*:ogra» staff 
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c. Description of products of the program: papers » books, and 

course guides 

d. Follow-up studies of the program participants to determine 
their behavioral adequacy in job situations 

e. Cost-benefit data of the program in terms of people, time, and 
dollars 

3. Recycle 

a. Adjustment 

b. Improvement 

A. In evaluating the program, the following should be done: 

a. Develop the evaluation o7>jectlves — the criteria and procedures 

for evaluation 

t. identify who will evaluate and whaA will evaluate 

c. Evaluation should be conpletid to: 

(1) determine corsparison between data and goals 

(2) determine the effect of occupational education programs 
on: 

(a) performance of graduate in industry 

(b) employment and salary levels of graduates 

(3) determii^e relative cost/ef f ectiveness 

d. Reports of the evaluation should be made to the governing 

boards . 
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APPENDlXB-l 
INITIAL SURVET INSTRUKEHTS 

* • 

IDEHTIFICATION OF FACTORS WHICH INFLUENCE 
CURRICULUM DECISION-^fAKING 

A Sii*T«y of XiilinojlB Junior Colltige* 

P«rt 1 

NasM of Respondent (faculcy, deans, .department heads, presidents); 



I Titles 

^ Institution: 

I 

Address: / 



Phone ; ( ) 

area code 



Totsl Y«ars 


As An Educator 


3. Total Tears 


In Sresent Position 


0-3 


Siy 


0-3 


(1) 


4-6 


(2) 


4-6 


.(2) 


7-10 


<3) 


7-10 


<3) 


11 - 15 


(4) 


11 - 15 


(4> 


Over 15 


(S> 


Over ,15 





s would like for you to trrace the development of the new o ccupational progrm 
chronolof^lcal order from the first Inception of- the idea Implementation 

your college. Please Identify tha people who were involved, declsioua 
ide, etc., in initiating and Implementing the new program. 

KOGRAM lUENTIFICATIDN 

. Where did the request for a new program or curricula in 

originate from? Who initiated the request and what was his relationship 

to the inatitutlon? when was the request initiated? 
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(9) 5. What wa» your function or role in originating and developing the new 
program or curriculum? 



(10)^6. Why was the request for a new program made? 



(11) 7. What supporting data (daJta which showed a need) was used for beginning 
the program? 



(12) 8- What vas the source of the data? (If a survey, of whom and questions 
asked > Can we have a sample copy of the survey.) 



(13) 


A. 


Specific Groups Sampled 
When were they sampled? 


(14) 


B. 


Sampling Technique Used 


(15) 


C. 


Percentage of Return 


(16-17) 


D. 


Step— by-Scep Prodedure 
The Supporting Data 



8“i9) 9. Outline the institutional curriculum development and/or approval process 
that was followed in your institution in order to establish the new 
program. 



10. What are your feelings about the administrative structure and the approval 
process in your institution? (please qualify the answer) 

O'“0) Does it "hinder" change? 
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(21) B. Does it foster Innovations? 

(22) C. Are toany of your new program ideas overridden? 

m 

(23) D. Is a reward system built into the administrative structure? 

(24) E. Does the ‘occupational dean or director report directly to the 

' ^ oresident’ /"TYes / /No If no, who does he report to 

concerning ad^nistrative decisions related to curriculum development 

and evaluation? 

(25-26) F. Do you like such a set-up? What would you recommend? 



18) 11. Who supported the program? Identify people from the community, faculty, 
parents 9 and students. 



30) 12. Hhat role <3id the people identified in "ll" 

program? Which individual (s) or group was the most influential. 



32) 13a What feasibility studies were conducted or considered 

^ standpoint? (such as staff needed, cost of the program, student interest, 

resources available ^ etc • ) 

13b. HOW do you feel about the adequacy of the Infomation with which you laade 
your decisions to develop a new program? 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

33) 14a. What were the factors which Mused the decision to develop the occupational 
px*o grain and wbo made tbe decision? 

14b. What were the factors vhich caused the decision to implement the program 
and who made the decision? (Identify specific contributing factors.) 

14c. Who determined the courses to be included In the program? Wh° or was 
responsible for the program? When were these courses determined. 
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34) 15. How did the parson in "14" determine the courses to include in the program? 



35) 16. 



Vlho determined the course objectives ‘and how were they determined? 






36) 17. To ^at- extent was an attempt made to relate the 

to: a) the needs of the occupation; b) the role the graduate will 

operate in; and c) the tasks he will perform on the job. 



(37) A. Who was responsible for this? 

(38) B. How was it done? 



39) 18. 



At what point in the establishment of the progr^ 
determined how the program would be administered 



(and how) was it 
in the institution? 



(40) A. How was the course sequence determined? 



(41) B. How was it determined when to offer the classes; i.e., day or 
evening classes, etc* 



! .42) 19. Bow the Instreetlonel staff Identified and »hn Identified them? 



43) 20. 
O 
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;^ho planned the instructional facilities? How were the facilities ^ 

developed? Were they planned before the program? When were they planned? 
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21 • RecTultiDAnt 

(44) A> How were etudents recruited? 



(45) B. Who wee Involved in the r«crultins? 

* 



22* 'Studente 

(46) A. How many students were initisUy enrolled In the program? 

(47) B» tow many, students are enrolled now? , 

(48) C. Vhat le the projected enrollment? 

(49) !>• What is your drop-out rate (relative to the new program)? 



BBOGBAH EVALUATION 

50) 23. What nechaalsna were set up for on-golng evaluation? 



• • 

24 What provisions were made or what kind of continuing monitortog do 

do to ttot the «» occupational curriculum i. 

related to the changiJ^ needs? 



(51) A. Needs of Students 



(52) B. Industry Needs 



! 53) 25. 



Were manpower or follow-up surveys conducted? £7Ves 
If yes, idiom did you survey? 



/THo 
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. 54 - 57 ) 26 . 



*»dt»catloTi program? ' 



' 58 - 59 ) 27 . 



Of all the decisions sade In developing the new f 

“s-^w^irdi^in^nTs s? isje “srf i^sStrs-^^” 

non-successful establishment of the new program? 



( 60 ) 28 . 



What pressure groups affected each of the critical decisions? 



( 61 ) 29 , 



How do you identify community leaders (opinion leaders) in your district? 



S ShSs - inf:e‘ire:nSt^tJ 

unrds if another lunxor college in the region na p ? 
M^Silshed need, how does this affect your program development. 
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3i. How would you characterize each of the following of your institution? 
(Please circle the number of your answer.) 



(62) A. 


Attitude Toward 


Highly 

Fsvprable 


4 


Favorable 


0 


Unfavorable 

1 


Curriculum Change 


5 


0 




Under 30 
Very Young 
1 


(63) B. 


Average Age of 






llf§dlC“Aged 

3 


2 


Adminiatfative Staff 


5 

• 








(64) C. 


Attitude Toward Curriculum 


Authoritarian 


Democratic 


0 


laissez-fairi 

1 


15eclsion-^king 


5 




3 


A 




(65) D. 


Attitude Toward 
Occupational Education 


^ Highly 
' Favorable 
5 


4 


Favorable 

3 


2 


Unfavorable 

1 


(66) E. 


Attitude Toward Faculty 


Highly 

Favorable 


s 


Favorable 




Unfavorable 






5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Faculty Characteristics 












(67) A. 


Attitude Toward 
Curriculum Change 


Highly 

Favorab.le 

5 


4 


Favorable 

3 


2 


Unfavorable 

1 


(68) B. 


Average Age of Faculty 


5 


4 


Middle-Aged 

3 


2 


Under 30 . 
Very Young 

1 


(69) C. 


Attitude Toward 
Adfflinistra tion 


Highly 

Favorable 

5 


4 


Favorable 

3 


2 


Unfavorable 

1 


(70> D. 


Attitude -Toward 
Occupational Education 


Highly 

Favorable 

5 


4 


Favorable 

3 


2 


Unfavorable 

■1 


(71) E. 


Unionization of Faculty 


Strong 

Teacher Union 






No Union 






5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Occupati.ona.1 Education Faculty^ 












(72) A. 


Attitude Toward 
Curriculum Change 


Highly 

Favorable 

5. 


4 


Favorable 

3 


2 


Unfavorable 
1 ■ 


! (73) B. 

li 


Average Age of Faculty 


' Over 50, 
Very Old 

5 


4 


50-30 . 

Middle-Agsa 

3 


2 


Under 30 
Very Y'oung 

1 


(74) C. 


Attitude Toward 
Administration 


Highly 

Favorable 




Favorable 




Unfavorable 

1 
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A P P E N D, i X B -.2 
INITIAL SURVEY INSTRUMENTS 

IDENTIFICATION OF FACTORS WHICH INFLUENCE 
CURRICULUM DECISION-MAKING 

A Survey of Illinois Junior Colleges 

Part II 



To Be Completed By Deans and Bcpartiaent Heads 



Attached is a conspiled list from the literattxrc of the practices 
and decisions considered by different occupational personnel in 
the development of an occupational education program. In completing 
this phase of the questionnaire, please follow these directions. 



! 
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directions 



1 Carefully read each of the practices and decisions aad place a 

in the colunn labeled CHECK IF TOb-E for Mch 
Which you actually considered or performed in developing your 
new occupational education program. 

2 After having identified the practices which you perforaed, 
tftuL t^the beginning of the list and indicate the Importance 
of tS practices which you checked and how 

the practices are in developing a new occupational education 
program. 

A In the column labeled IMPORTANCE OF PRACTICES CHEpED, place 

- 5) nhich nost closely JSHs 

that was necessary for you to put on each of the practices 

which you actitally completed. 

B In the column labeled IMPORTANCE C? PRACTICES TO «:ONSIDER» place 
the nnmbe- (1 - 5) which most closely describes how ^portant 
you feel each of the present practices is in developing an 
ideal occupational education pregram in a junior or 
co;®unity lollege. Please rate each one ^^SJJ^l^.ess of 

whether or not you actually followed or following 

the development of your new program. Use -he following 
importance scale in nsaking your decisions; 



Of Extreme Importance (5) 



Those items that in yoxxr opinion are 
essential or crucial to the proper 
operation of the program; or in other 



Of Considerable Importance C4) 



TTjose items which have much importance 
but cannot be classified as absolutely 
necessary. 



Of Some Importance (3) 



Those items which can be classified as 
Important hut would only he performed if 
time and effort needed for their 
completion would hinder the completion of 
items classified as extremely Important 
or of considerable importance. 



fv Limited Importance (2) 



Of No Importance (1) 



Those items which have soma value but 
would have little effect upon the success 
of the overall program. 

Those items tdilch you feel should not be 
undertaken because they would bring no 
Benefit to the program and in some cases 
they may have an undesirable effect. 
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3. At the end of any of the five major subdivisions, please add and 
rate any present practices you do or which you feel should be done 

and which are not listed. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF THE PRACTICES AND DECISIONS IN 

OF ThT P^AC ricE^ LISTED 



*tlccs and Decisions 



?xograB_Id6&tific3tioa^ 

ianpover Needs Inforoatlon 

1. Identification of Job Openings P«t Tear dy 
Occupation 



Check 

If 

Done 



a. labor tnmover 

b. new positions 



2. Identification of Occupations With Gurrt:T*t 
Shortages of Workers 

3. Identification of Needs In Terms of Re- 
training and Upgrading Present Employees 



Importance of 
Practices 
Checked 



Importance of 
Practices to 
Consider 




Economic and Business Indicators 

X. IdentlSlcatloa of the Gro»ing 

Occupations end Those For Vhlch The Demand 

la Diminishing 



2. Identification of the Bate of Growth of 
The Industries 

in. terms of numbers employed 

value added 




Identification of the Stability of The 
Occupations Based Upon Average Annual 
O ianhours Worked (st,eady employment 
vLChiroughout the year) 
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*actices and Decisions 


• 

Check 

If 

Done 


Importance of 
Practices 
Checked 


Q Importance of 
1 Practices to 
B Consider 


At What Levels Were the Kanpower Needs And 
Economic and Business Indicator Data (A & B) 
Identified? (check one) 

At The Local Level Only 








2. At The Region,al Level Only 






k 


3. At The Local and Regional Level 








4. At The State Level Only 








S. Ac The Local, Regional, and State Level 








6. At The National Level Only 








7. At -The Regional and Natlottal Level Only 








S> At The Local, Regional, State, and 
National Level 








Others: (please list) 

9. 


t 






What Were the Sources of Your Data in A A B? 

1. Formal Kanpover Surveys of Local Businesses 
and Industries 








2. State and Local Employment Agencies 








3. Local Occupational Advisory Committees 








4. Visited With Several Personnel Directors 
! of Area Industr'^es 








5. Reviewed Federal and State Manpower 
Reports 








6. Reviewed US Census Reports 






i 


7. From Community Special Interest Groups 








8. From Faculty Interest Grot^>s 






; ■ } 
S 


9. From Groups of Interested Parents 








10. From ConuiRialty Pressure Groups 








From the Board of Trustees 
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actices and- Decisions 


Check 

If 

Done 


Importance of 
Practices 
Checked 


Importance of 
Practices to 
Consider 


" ' X 

DetermlRc^tion of the Political Impllcatlcns 
And Political Forces of the Community And the . 
State 




• 




Community Views and Gcals — Determination of: 

1. General Citizenry Philosophy Toward 
Education 






! 


2. General Citizenry Philosophy Toward 
Occupational Education 








Potential Student Clientele — ;• Determination 
of: 

1« Age 








2. Sex 








3* Present Educational Interests 








Student Aspirations 








5. Types of Course Interests 








6. Plans for College and Occupational 
Interests Beyond High School 








7. Father’s and Mother’s Occupations 








8. Parents’ Educational Background 








9. Parental Aspirations and Preferences 








10. Number Interested in Attending Junior 
College 








Identification of Possible Programs. — 
Factors To Consider: 

1. Determination of the Adequacy of the 
Existing Programs and Facilities of the 
Jtmlor College and Other 0ccupatlon2^. 
Education Facilities in the Region on 
Meeting the Needs as Revealed by the 
Survey- 






• 


2. Determination of Compatibility With 
Existing Occupational And Educational 
Offerings, Facilities, Equipment, and 
r>- Courses in the Junior College 

■ M 
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1 



I 



? 

I' 

X 



I 

I 



• i 

i 
■ i 



■ t 

I 



. \ 

■•■■■■ i 



1 



tactices and Decisions 


Check 

If 

Done 


Importance of 
Practices 
Checked 


Importance of 
Practices to 
Consider 


3. Identification of Other Occupational 

Training Agencies in the Community and/or 
Segion 








4. Collection of Current Statistical Bata 
Regarding the Enrollment and Training and 
Occupational Education Programs Available 
in Existing Secondary Schools (public 
and/or private) Within the Attendance Area 








5. Collection of Current Statistical Data 
Regarding the Enrollment Offerings of 
Occupational Education Programs in 
Junior Colleges and Other Post-Secondary 
Institutions Within the Area and the 
State (especially of similar programs in 
the region) 




• 




6* Determination of Qirrent Federal and State 
Legislation XJhicb Affect Development And 
Operational Considerations 








7« Review cf State Reimbursement Procedures 








8. Determination of Availability of Federal 
and State Aid 








9. Determination of Limitations That Are 
Imposed By the State for Funding This 
Program (Are there exceptions? Will they 
only fund several programs in the state?) 

• 

a* registry or licensing requirements 




i 


! 


b. accreditation requirements 
(1) state agencies 








(2) regional agencies 








(3) national agencies 




. j 




10. Determination of the General Requirements 
of the Program 

a. development of a description of the total 
credits necessary for completion of the 
program for certificate or associate 
degree 









1 

I 





im 
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actices and Decisions 


Check 

If 

Done 


Importance of 
Practices 
Checked 


i Importance of 1 

1 Practices to 
i Consider 


b. determination of duration of program 






I 


c. determination of planned capacity 
enrollment 








d. determination of needed licensing for 
graduate (some occupations are licensed 
and graduates must be prepared to pass 
the licensing test) 








11. Determination of Legal Basis And Procedure 
That Must Be Followed In Order To 
Establish A New Program 

a. local — formal and Informal 






1 ' 


b. state — formal and informal 








12. Determination of Planned Capital Outlay 
a. construction costs 








b. equipment costs 






! - ■ 


13. Determination of Operational Costs 
a. direct costs 






I »* '■ 

I 


b. indirect costs 








14. Determination of Cost Per Student Credit 
Hour of Instruction 


: 


. 


P 

1 -- 1 


15. Determination of Initial Cost to 
Implement the Program 




Ij 


1 1 

! 1 


16. Determination of Financial Resources 
Assignable To This Program 






! 

j 

j 


17. Determination of Supporting Personnel 
Services And Other Services Needed And 
Available 

a. counseling 






■ i. 


b. financial aids 








c • placement 








d. other special services needed 






i: V 



O 
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ictices and Decisions 


Check 

If 

Done 


Importance of 
Practices 
Checked 


) 

i 

Importance of \ 
Practices to j 

Consider- j 

’ * ^ 


Feasibility Test 

1. Is the given program compatible with the 
junior college philosophy? 






t 

1 i 

I i 


2. Is there sufficient support for and 
acceptance of the program from the . 
following: 

a. college administrative staff 






1 t 

\ 

1 * 

1 i 


b. local industries ■ 








c. local coBnaunity 






i 

1 f 

] i 


d* local students 








e. labor organizations 








f • juaior college governing board members 






1 


3. Is there available sufficient financial 
resources, classrooms, laboratories, and 
equipment, or can they be obtained? 






1 j 

1 I 


4« Is there a legitimate need for trained 
manpower in this occupation now and in the 
lonnedlate future? 








5. What is industry and other schools in the 
local district, the region, or the State 
of Illinois doing to supply employable 
people for satisfying the given need? 








6. Is it possible for the junior college to 
esq>loy a qualified instructional staff 
for execution of the occupational program? 






5 

• 


7. Is there sufficient student Interest or 
can it be generated for this type of 
program? 






[ i 

I i 

[ 1 

1 i 

1 

[ i 


8. After completion of the program, can a 
graduate be placed in a position of 
adequate renumefation? 






t 1 

i 

1 

■ 1 


hers: (please list) 






i 
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^tr»'***** DkClsltiM 


Cheek 

If 

Cone 


Importanca of 
Practices 
Cl!»»cked 


Zapertsmce ed 1 
PraeticM to | 
-Cemsidor | 


ytograa Itev^loramt 

Dafialtioa of Potential Clientele (cbaxacter* 
iatics of the students interested in the new 
program other than those listed 
; . p. 4) — Identificatien of: 

1. Ahilities of the Students 


.. 




1 

$ 

j 


2* Prior Education 






1 


3. Beeds of Each Grotq? That Hay Be Served 
a. students 






! 

• 1 


b* adults 






i 


c* disadvantaged 


- 




1 ■■ ■ i 


Bavelopoent of Program Objectives — Factors 
Ho Consider: 

!• Jmeunt of Technical Snowledge end Skills 
Seeded ^ the Pereons in Area of Intended 
Training In Order To Obtain An Eatry-Lerei 
Job 






1 


2. iteMunt of Ganerai Sdueatian Seeaaaary to 
tJOric in the Particular Bole 


. • 




. . _ 


3. tlemsing. Certification, or Qaisn 
gtendarda 

■ 


- -- 


, 




4. Considazatifln of Self<>I^rovestent For 
HacSmologieal Advancement 








S* Job Cluster Concept 








Sevelopmant of Tentative Curriculum Format — 
Cetermlaatlon of: 

1« Various Levels of Coor^es 2br: 

a. skilled 


» 






'• b* eemi-ekilled 


- 






c. technical 

• 




• 





O 
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ictices and Decisions 



Importance of 8 Importance of ^ 
Practices I Practices to 
Checked I Consider 



2. General Ability of Students 
a. superior 




■ 3 . Purpos'ei to be Achieved With the Curriculii 

a. to produce narrowly-trained specialists 
(certificate) 

b. to produce persons vbo are educated 
and* who are occupationally competent 
<AA Degree) 



d. to train for job entry only 

4, Resources Utilized in Curr^-culum 
Development 

a. state and national, curriculum 
guidelines 
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actlces and Oecisioxis 


1 

Check 

If 

Done 


Importance of 
Practices 
Checked 


Importance of 
Practices to 
Consider 


Facilities and Equipment (hardware) Needed 
For the New Program — Identification of: 

t 

1, Equipment Needed Per Student 








2. Number of Student Work Stations 








3« Newness and Relevancy of the Equipment 








4. Source and Cost of Equipment 








5. Time Lag (time until deliveiry) 








6. Feasibility of Fabricating Ovm Equipment 








Others: (please list) 

7. 








8. 








Characteristics of the Program Staff 
Available — Determination of: ' 

1. Age 






1 [ 

I i 


2. Relevant Work Experience 






1 i 

1 1 


3. Recent Work Experience 








4. Teaching Experience 






1 1 
! - i 


5. Teaching Abilities 






1 « 


Teacher Availability 






[ * 

1 \ 


7. Educational Requirements — degreed or 
non-degreed 






► 

• i 

1 


8. Cost of Instructors 








Identification of Specific Courses and Specific 
Course Objectives — Utilization of: 

1. State and National Curriculum Guidelines 








2. State Department of Vocational 
Education Consultants 








3. Professional Association Consultants 




1 


> 

! i 

i 

? 
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t 

tetlees aad IteeisieM 


Check 

If 

Done 


Xaportancc of 
Practice 
Checked 


J 

I^porteace of | 
Practic'es to ^ 
Consider ^ 

1 


4« OccupatloTxiil PersoBJi*! Ftob Otter Junior 
Colleges 




■ 


! 


5. OccKipatlonel Curricula Froa Otter Junior 
Colleges 




■ 


1 

! 

a 


6. Local Occupation Education Faculty 






i 

1 


"Otibars: (please list) 

7. 






1 1 

1 

•t 


9* 






'c 


FoUov-Op lecords and Kaporta 

1. Savslo^ient of Msctenlaa For FoUoa-qp 
of= 

a* graduates 


e 




V 

r 

• r 

1 

1 

9 

\ 


b. drop*^ttts 


• 


- . 


_| 


■g. of Ittforuatlon To Be 

Kept on Students 

a. grades 






1 

■ 1 

1 

f 


b. student progress 






i 


c. job conpletion record 






= 


Otters: (please list) 

3. 




' 


j 


Bho WTB «>onanlted In deterulnlng the 
cqulpaeat to buy? (hardsara and software) 

-• * 

1. . Consultants 






k 

1 

i 

1 

* i 

f 

t 


2* Occupatloral Faculty 






. } 

1 
- S 


3. OccBpatlonal Dean 






j 


4. Coavsny Bapresentatlua 






f 


5. Personnel Hlth Spec Steets Froai Other 

FTOfffLUSM » 


• 




■ — — 


hers: (please list) 




• 


1 

» 



o 
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13 ^ 



— ~~l 

ractlces and Decisions 


Check 

If 

Done 


Isportance of i 
Practices fi 

Checked D 


Importance of 
Practices to 
Consider 


• Proar^ Imolementatioa 

. Finalize the Currlculmn Format — Determination 
of: 

1. Specific Courses to Include 








2. Credits Allotted For Each Course 






[ 


3. Time Spent in Laboratory and Lecture 








4. Course Scheduling 








5. Instructors Needed 








6c Sequence of Course Completion 








, Securing Instructional Staff and Support 
Personnel (clerical and technicians) — 
Deterihlnation of: ' 

1. Humber of Staff Needed Based Dpon the 
Estimate of Opening Enrollment 




• 




2. Number of Technicians and Clerical Staff 
Needed Per Instructor 


- 






3, Number of Counselors and Special Services 
Personnel Needed 








~ 4. Whether to Recruit Nationwide Through 
Colleges and Universities or Through 
Businesses and Industries 






1 ^ 


. Student Selection Procedures — Determination 
of Requirements; 

1. Past Education 






i 


2. Interest in the Occupation 






\ 


3. Aptitude and Ability 






i 

i 


Student Recruitment — Public Information and 
Relations Program: 

1, Design Recruitment Brochure 






i 

i 


2. Contact Area Counselors 

t 




• 


1 ^ — 



O 

me 



14 ? 



. . 



ACClces and Decisions 


Check 

If 

Done 


Importance of u 
Practices | 

Checked R 


Importance of 
Practices to 
Consider 


3. Use Media — Sadio, TV, Newspaper 








4. Plan Special Opcn-Kouse 








5, Send Letters to Key Persons In Business and 
Industry 








6. Visit High Schools and Meet With Counselors 
and Teachers 








:hers: (please list) 








Program Execution — Determination of; 

. Whether Equipment Has Been Received and 
Readied For Classroom Use 


• 






Whether Educational Films and Other Audio- 
Visual a-nd Curriculum Materials Has Been 
Received, Catalogued, and Readied for 
Classroom Use 




1 




. Whether Student Programs Have Been Written 


• 


' j 




. Whether Students Have Been Counseled and 
Pieced in Appropriate Courses 








, Whether Personnel Have Been Hired 






1 


. Whether Physical Facilities Have Been 
Readied for Classroom Use 








thers: (please list) 








« Program Evalixation. 

. Identification of Evaluation Objectives 
(criteria and procedures for evaluation) — 
Determination of: 

1, Who will evaluate? 








2. What will be evaluated? 








3« When? 








4. Records and Reports To Made 
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Txsctictt* and Daclaloo* 



Xf 




1. S H'*'*^* Developed (eotor, effective, end 
eosnltlve) 

*2. Student Achlevenent In Te»» of Course 
Objectives 



~ 5 ^ And Per Ceat of Cred^tes ployed 

5, Selerles of Employed Credoates 

7 py yaipmHwa titon of Bclstlve Cost/ 
Effectiveness 



8i> Cost Benefit Date of tbs Progrea To 

Student end Coaeanlty In Teres of People, 
Tima, end Dollars 



Ii^rtence of 
Prectlces 
Cheefced 



leportenee of 
Pzectlces tc 
Consider 





U tte ptOMdltt* rt.lcfc »S foUoMd to -J ^ 

ee is or «es foUoeed in setting op other ©ccupetlossel ptofteM? i_/Tes 

Z£ no, «es different? 



the 
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APPENDIX C 
JURY OF EXPERTS 



William Gooch ) 

Richard Petrizzo) 




College of DnPage 


Don Green 




Elgin Community College 


Nartin E* Leddy 




Illinois Central GolleR® 


John Hawse 




Illinois Valley Communi^ 


John Corradetti) 
Bob Juro;ens ) 
Joseph Borgen ) 
Dwight Davis ) 
David Anderson ) 
Urban Oen ) 




Joliet Junior College 


Robert Van Faes 




Moraine Valley Commimi^^^ 


Clifton Watz 




Parkland College 


Ron Halls trom 




Rock ' Valley College 


Nilliam E. Re 3 molds) 
James Galloway ) 
Robert K. Gray ) 
Ronald HcCage ) 


1 

State Board of Vocaticx^^ 
Education and Rehabili^^ ^ 


Lee ThoTiopson 




Waubonsee Community Col^^^ 



OF EXPERTS 



to of 

^ 2C*’^Lr»c«. v»ci^ 

** 0*^^. &VJ»^ ^■•w*'* 

i. 

\¥ kit^ 



ii-»‘ 
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COVER LETTER. S 




JOUET JXJNIOB college 

district 625 



^t>venber 16, 1970 






J 



OCNEMM. 

MCn. aMacN. o'*"- 

•MTIIUIWO ttOVORSAU. Of A»». FfO^fUtL 

OOUOUa CMAKAM. 

MIMES. OI<tECtO««* AfTAIA^ ' 

iVnUTT VAM oi VOO®^* ^UtECC 

rARAiici. A>w ^rfVic« 

ICEtTtfl XASOA. OfAM. <TU0««T 



^ar Ju5T Member: 

’^'^iiet Junior College is conducting a research and development 

occupational education entitled: "The Development of Process i ^dels 

• fot Decision-Making in Curriculum Development and Evaluation." 

Purpose of the project is to develop a model which can be used 1® 
*^uveloping occupational (vocational-technical) educational currlculuais, 
^specially at the junior college level. 

®Ue phase of the project is the identification of practices and ‘^ecisionf 
^Uhsidai^sd in occupational education curriculum development and 
®^eluation. The purposes of this phase of the study are: 

1. To identify the curriculum decisions made and the decisf°u^ 
making processes followed in junior colleges in Illinois at 
the program and the course level. 

2. To identify how decisions are made and the people who make 
Curriculum decisi®^^* 

3. To identify the in»ortance of the currlcultns decisions of the 
■ different personnel. 



4, To identify thoss decisions or factors which are most oruct^j^ 
in making curriculum decisions. 

5. To identify the philosophy, rationale , and organizational 
structure of the development and admlaistration of junior 
College occupational education curriculums . 

. 6. To identify the extent that junior college personnel are doing 

or following the tasks and practices which were listed m the 
literature. 

7. To prepare a report on those tasks, practices, curriculum 
decisions, and factors considered essential in developi^S end 
evaluating occupational education curriculuias- 

8. To incorporate the essential factors into the curriculw”^ avi<j 
Systems model. 




J^OUte #?. IIOUBOLT avenue • 



JOLIET, ILLINOIS 6043b 
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November 16 , 1970 
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The' procedure of the study will be as follows: 

1. To identify from the literature the 'current tasks and practices 
used in occi’pational education curriculum development an<f 
evaluation. 

2. To Identify those junior and community colleges in Illinois 
which have begxin similar programs in occupational education 
during the past two years. 

3. To personally interview, using phe enclosed instruments or 
interview forms , the presidents , occupational deans , occupational 
department heads, occupational faculty, and occupational advisory 
committee members who were involved iu the development of the 
new occupational education programs. 

Would you please review the instruments and indicate any items which are 
unclear or unnecessary and add any items which you feel have been omitted. 
Evaluate the instruments from an administrative standpoint and in terms of 
decisions to be mad '3 in setting up or evaluati^S occupational programs. 
Please evaluate and rate each item as to how essential or important it is 
_to include and consider in our study of occupational program development 
and evaluation. (In evaluating Part II, only rate the last column and 
not the first two.) Use the five— point scale listed in Form Part II, 
page ii. Your ratings will enable us -to determine which items arc 
important for the successftil completion of this phase of the project. 

We will meet wi^h you on November 20, 1970, from lOsOO a.m. to 2:00 p.m. 
in. the Harper Administration Building, Joliet Junior College, to review the 
Instruments. Please bring the instruments with you. Please park in the 
Visitor Parking Lot (see enclosed map) . 

Sincerely, 



Urban T. Oen 
Research Coordinator 

UT0:mg 

end. 
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SECOND draft - DECISION-MAKING SURVEY INSTRUMENT 
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FILMED FROM BEST AVAILABLE COPY 
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APPENDIX E-3 

THIRD DRAFT - DECISION-MAKING SURVEY INSTRUMENT 
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APPENDIX 



JUNIOR COLLEGE PROGRAMS APPROVED BY THE STATE BOARD * 




O * Tba table is a tabulation of programs approved at five or more institutions, 
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OCCUPATIONAL PROGRA’l*! ZELECTE7- FOR THE* STUDY SAJIPLE 

Selected Illinois Junior Colics^ ProgTsms Rsnlced 
By A Table of Random Numbers From A Stratified Sample 



Applied Biological and 
Agricultural Occupations 

1. Agriculture Business* 
2« Agriculture Prodxictlon 
3* Horticulture 



Business, Marketing, and 
Management Occupations 

1. Business Data Processing- 

Key Punch* 

2. Marketing Mid-Management* 

3. Business Data Processing- 

Programmer 

4. Clerical Occupations 

5. Business Administration 
6« Secretarlsl 14.0702 

7. Secretarial 14.0700 

8. Accounting 

9. Real Estate 

10. Teacher Aide 



Industrial Oriented Occupations 



1. Automotive Mechanic^ 

2. Electronic Technology * 

3. Drafting Occupations 
-4. Drafting 'Technology 

5. Machine Shop 

6. Che&tcal Technology 

7. Welding 

8. Mechanical Technology 

9. Civil Technology 

10. Industrial Electricity 

11. Art 



Health Occupations 

1. Inhalation Therapy Aide 

2. Nursing 

3. Radiological Technology 

4. practical Nursing 

Personal and Public Service 
Occupations 

1^ Law Enforcement* 

2- Child Development* 

3- Library 

4. Police Science Technology 

5. Cosmetology 

6. Transportation 

7. Fire Scieace 



Code; 

e wB Pirograms included in the sample for interviewing 




* 
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APPENDIX H-1 

INSTITUTIONS AND OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS INCLUDED* IN THE SAMPLE 
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A P P 3 U D I X J 

STANDARD FORMAT AND KEY QUESTIONS USED DURING THE PERSONAL IKTERV iEU S 



A research and development project currently in propress at Joliet 
College is directing its efforts toward the initial development 
models designed to assist administrators in decisi on-makxng related 
development and evaluation of occupational education progr^s. Steps are 
being taken to help insure that the models adaptable 

institutional situations and also that they will be useful to a^i^strators 
in the real world, making every day, but critical, decisions. To help 
insure this, many personnel from Illinois junior and community colleges ar 
bexnf^ asked to make contributions and evaluations of the projec . 

The project is funded by the State Board of Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation, Division of Vocational and Technical Education, Research and 
Development Unit, State of Illinois. 

One objective of the project is to identify those people m^ing decisio^, 
the different decisions made, and by whom- Another ^ 

all those factors which are considered in making decisions. A thiro 
objective is to identify the philosophy, rationale, and organizational 
structure of the development and administration of junior college 
occupational education curriculums . In order to do this, we are 
interviewing deans and department heads of occupationa e uca ion 
the recent establishment of different occupational education programs. 

In order to get at how you go about your processes here at yo^ 
institution, where the key decisions are made, wnat 

kinds of areas. These different areas are? (1) 

(2) Program and Course Development; (3) Program ^valuation. , 

that not everybody does this in this same type of procedure. In g ’ 

everybody goes through an activity where they have to 
of programs that the institution is going to be involved in. 
move into the development of that particular area. Ana after it is laid 
out and the decision is made, they stop to develop^ it; so doing, ^ 

there are a number of considerations that need to be considered befor 
the specific decision of execution is made. 

If you are indicating to me that you did a manpower survey, etc., co^d 
you at times please tell me why you did it? In other words, at ^h i 
that you are telling me that you did a particular activi y or 
and you considered certain factors, it would be helpful us 
determining why you made a particular decision if this 

your telling me the story of hovr you developed that particular * 

T^ile you are talking about a specific area, I may have some specific 
questions for each of the areas. (The data are conf leant lal) . 



O 
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KEY ODESTION /APPROACH 



A. Prograift Idatitif ication 

1. Ho\’ 7 was 

2. '>?Jh.o V 7 as involved in doinp tliis? 

3. Vtien was it done? 

4 . IIox\T was it done? 

B . prop^yani and Comrse Dsveloptcent 



identified as a potential area at_ 



Collepre? 



1 . 



3 

4 

5 



6 . 

7. 

8 . 

Q, 



10 , 



yhat I mean by program and course development ^^-^0 

program and courses tof-etber, how were they put « 

planned the facilities, who laid out how the students were to 

Fhat^did"^vou"do^to look further into this area to ^^ 0 ’ 

whether or not you should go ahead and plan program and courses, etc. 

^o InvoJ::rin>*elpin. you .0 ahead 

T-Then you determined tlmt you were yoxns- ahead “ 

pro^rL, ^Tho was involved in the development of the courses? 

I-7ho piit tliem 

1‘Ttio Ixelped pXan tlie faciXittLSS? 

T^Jho heXped recruit students? 

Vfhen were these done? ^ -? tt* 

Did vou use advisory coioinitteGS ^ currxcuXum j^u ^ 

setting up tiie courses? ^ -n^r 

Were the facilities here, or did you have to pj.an and bux 

facilities? 



2 . 

3. 

NOTE; 



Prop;ram Evaliaation 

1. What have you done in terms of evaluation of this propram, or what 
has or is beinj? planned 
X?ho will be involved? 

T-Jhat kinds of factors are you ?:oin^ to consider. 



At the conclusion of the interview, 



ask for the collef^e orsanization-r 



structure, survey forms used^ copies of 

copies of program planning, copies of notes on use of advisory 
committees, copies of evaluation and follow-up forms, etc. 
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APPE17DIX L 



PERSOI3NEL INTEPVIEWED 
MATERIALS FOR THE 

Jtmior College 

1. Belleville Area College 



2. Blaclc— Hawk College — Main 

3- Carl Sandbnrg College* 

4. College of DuPage 



O 




AND/OR XJHO SUPPLIED 
RESOURCE CENTER 

Personnel Interviewed. 

Dr. Clyde I- Hashbum, Dean 
Occupational Programs 

Mr. Louis A. Reibling, Supervisor 
Health Related Occupations 

Ur. Fred B. Barber, Jr., Coordinator 
Agricultural Programs 

Mr. John Coday, Coordinator 
Mid-Management Programs 

Mr. Tony Otruk, Coordinator 
Data Processing. 

Mrs. Jane Manwaring, Supervisor 
Business Occupations Programs 

"hr . Ronald F . ^foon 
Dean of Technology 

Dr. Harold L. Little, Director 
Personnel and Public Services Program 

Miss Maril 3 m Keener, Director 
Health Occupations 

Dr. William D. Masters, Dean 
Occupational Education 

Mr. William Gooch, Dean 
Engineering and Technology 

>fr. Richard Petrizzo, Director 
Vocational— Technical Education 
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5. Collegte of Lake Coiinty Njt. James E. Seitz, Assistant Dean 

Career Programs 

Mr . James L . Chase 
Electronics Instructor 

Mr. Richard Wild, Coordinator 
Law Enforcement 

Dr. R. Ernest Dear, Dean 
Ins true tion 

Dr. Harold Garner, Assistaht Dean 
Ins true tion 

g . Danville Junior College Ihr . Robert E . Griggs , Dean 

Vocational— Technical Education 

Mr. Jerald Binkley, Department Head 
Agriculture Pro prams 

7. Elgin Community College Donald Green, Dean 

Occtipational Education Programs 

Mr . Vernon Bashaw , Head 
Business Department 

8. Illinois Central College Mr. Martin E. Leddy, Director 

Technical and Vocational Education 

Dr. Jean C. Aldag, Chairman 

Division of Health and Community Servic 



9, Illinois Valley Community 

Dr. John E. Hawse, Dean 
Technology 

Mr . Donald X’Tiechman, Head 
Agriculture Technology 

?^r. Carlo F. Ollvero, Department Head 
Business Education 
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XO. Jolm A. Logan CoXXere ?tr- Rol>ei:t: H. Irv±n, Associate Dean 

Vocat:±oiial*“Teclmical Education 

IX. JoXiet Junior CoXXege Mr^ Joseph A- Borgen, Dean 

Occupatlox>aX and Techi^icaX Studies 

Hr. John Corradetti, Dep*t Chaincan 
Business Education 

Hr. Robert Jurgens, Acting Dep't Head 
AgricuXturc Programs 

IStrs. Helen M. Tea, Director 
Nursing Education 

Hr. Charles Warthen, Dep*t Chairman 
Technical Education 

12. Kankakee Connnunity College Mr- Pon Kruppa, Dean 

Career Programs 

Hr- Jack Hacker, Head 
Agriculture Department 

I-lr. Klet Mitchell, Instructor 
Auto Farm Equipment, Technology 

13- Kaskaskia College Mr. Derrell Darling, Director 

Vocational— Technical Education 

Mr- D. Rennie Minton, Counselor 
Vocational— Technical Education 

14. Kishwaukee* College Dr- Norman L- Jenkins 

Executive Dean 

lytr- John F. Tidgewell 
Law Enforcement 

Mr. Chris A. Swanson, Director 
Data Processing Services 

Hr • Donald Higgs , Head 
Agriculture Programs 

Hr. Richard DeLano 
Horticulture Instructor 
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15. Lake Land College 



16. Lincoln Land Community College 



17 . Loop College 



18. Halcolm X College 



19. McHeniry County College 



20. Moraine Valley Community College 



Mr. Pale Roberts, Dean 
Vocational— Technical Education 

HITS. Roberta Hollada, Dep’t Chairman 
Home Economics 

Mr. Orell R. Vanderwater, Asso. Dean 
Vocational -Technical Programs 

I^fr. William R. Craig 
Agriculture Instructor 

Mr. Ralph P. Gies, Division Chairman 
Life and Health Sciences 

Dr. Salvatore Rotella, Vice-Pres. & Dea 
Occupational— Technical Programs 

Mr. Jacques Boyer, Chairman 
Public & Community Ssrrices 

Mr. Richard Mickey 
Assistant to Vice-President 

Dr. Kay Barnard 
Professor of Business 

Mr. John W. Henry, Jr., Dean 
Career Programs 

Miss Clare Gibes, A.dministrative Coordi 
Careers Programs 

Mrs. Christine Allen, Director 
Nursing 

Dr. Marvin Lieske, Dean 
Instructional Services 

Nr. Maury L. B 3 mum, Assistant Dean 
Instructional Services 

Mr. John Swalec, Asso* Dean 
Instruction 

Mr- William E.Piland, Director 
Business Related Programs 
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21. Morton College 



22. Olive Harvey College 



23. Olney Central College 



24. Prairie State College 



25. Rode Valley College 



26. Rend Lake College 



27- Sank Valley College 



Vx. Richard Loschetter, Asso. Professor 
Business and Data Processing 

Qr . Sr. Marie Sanders, Director 
Health Science Services 

^Ec. Edward T. Kosell, Acting Dean 
Ins true tion 

Charles Ferro, Acting 
Occupational Dean 

1-tr. Michael G. Kolessar, Director 
Data Processing 

Mr. Paul E. Rupprecht, Dean 
Sciences and Technical Occupations 

Mr. William Tanholt 
Technical Coordinator 

Jesse H. Keyser, Dean 

Vocational-Technical Education 

Miss Beverly J • Shelton 
Vocatioxial Guidance Counselor 

Mr. Nello Petersanti, Dean 
Occupational Services 

Mr. Ray Stark, Director 
Mid— Management Programs 

Hr. Roger Atz, Dep’t Head 
Btisitiess 

Dr. Ronald Hallstrom, Dean 
Occupational Education Programs 

Mr. Ardell Kimmel, Dean 

Vocational-Technical Education 



Mr. Phillip S. Osborn 
Academic Dean 

Mr. Fred Nesbit, Chairman 

Division of Social Sciences & Public 

Services 
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28. Shawnee Community Collesje 

29. Southeasteim Illinois Collepe 



30. Spcc-i River Collepe* 

31. State Community College of 
East St. liOuls 

32. Thornton Community College* 

33. Triton College* 

34. William Rainey Harper College 



Hr. Charles W. Cole, Bean 
Occupational Programs 

Mr. Robert X. Gregg, Dean 
Technology 

>lr . Sara Jones 
Agriculture Instructor 

Mr . Grover Bricker t 
Agriciilttjre Instructor 

>Ir. George Cox 
Automotive Instructor 

Hr. Harold Huber, Dean 
Occupational Programs 

Frank T. Lyerson, Director 
Vocational, Technical and 
Occupational Programs 

Tir. Joseph E. Gutenscn, Dean 
Instructional Programs 



Hr. Vernon A. Hagnesen, Dean 
School of Career Education 

Dr. Fx)bert Cormak, Bean 
Occupational Education 

Mr- John Warren, Division Chairman 
Engineering and Related Technology 

Hr. Larry King, Chairman 
Social Sciences Division 

Mr. Roger Hussell, Instructor 
Electronics Technology 

Dr- John Lucas, Director 
Planning and Development 

Dr. Omar Olson, Dean 
Continuing Education 



* = Personnel from these colleges were not interviewed but they did supply 
materials for the resource center - 
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APPENDIX M 
SURVEY CODEBOOK 

Identiflca^on. of Occupational Education Curricu l u m Itecision-Maklng 



Column Number (s> 



Coded Number I tem — Junior and Community College** la 
minola 



1-2 01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 - 



24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 



ERiC — status Report Codeboolc 

ygms&lB 

2 / 5/71 



Amundsen— Mayfair College 
Belleville Area College 
Black Hawk East College 
Black Hawk College 
Carl Sandburg College 
CojLlege of DuPage 
College of Lake County 
Danville Junior College 
g*!** Community College 
Highland Community College 
Illinois Central College 
Illinois Valley Community College 
John A. Logan College 
Joliet Junior College 
Kankakee Community College 
Kaskaskia College 
Kennedy— King College 
Kishwaukee College 
Lake Land College 
Lewis and Clark College 
Lincoln Land Community College 
Lincoln Trail College 
Loop College 
lfa.lcolia X College 
McHenry County College 
Moraine Valley Community College 
Morton College 
Oakton Community College 
Olive Harvey College 
Olney Central College 
Parkland College 
Prairie State College 
Rock Valley College 
Rend Lake College 
Sauk Valley College 
Shawnee Community College 
Southeastern Illinois College 
Southwest College 
Spoon River College 

, State Community College of East St» I»ouis 
Thornton Community College 
Triton College 
Wabash Valley College 
Waubonsee Community College 
William Rainey Harper College 
Wright College 
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loluian KumberCs) 
3 



Coded 'Nutnber 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 



Itar. - Age of Institution Cyears) 
1 

3 

4 

5 

6-10 
11 -*15 
16-20 
21-25 
Over 25 



Age of Present Campus G^earsl 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6-10 
11 - 15 
16 - 20 
21 - 25 
Over 25 



0 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 



Enrollment of Institution C5TE> 

Less tiian 500 
501 - 1,000 

1.001 - 1.500 
1,501 - 2,000 

2.001 - 2,500 
2,501 - 3,000 

3.001 - 3,500 
3,501 - 4,000 

4.001 - 4,500 
Over 4 , 500 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 



Location o f Campus 

Located in a small town (under 10,000) 
Located in the suburb of a small _ 

Located in a small city (10,000 - 25,000) 
Located in the suburb of a small city _ _ _ 
Located in a meditnit-size city (25,000 - 100, 
Located in the suburb of ^ 

Locat-ed in a large city (over 100,000) 
Located in the suburb of a large city ^ 
Located In a small town but in suburb of 
a large city 



O 
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Colttan Number Ca) 



Coded Nmnber Item ** Background of Stodente 



7 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 



Rural 

Suburban ' 

Urban 

Ixmer-city 

Rural and suburban (small town) 

Rnral, suburban* and urban 
Rural* urban* suburban* and I tm ar-ulQK 
•Inner-city ^md urban ^ 

Subturban* urban* and Inner-city 
Urban and suburban 



8 



Faculty Organization 

0 Strong union 

1 Moderately strong union 

2 Weak union 

3 Ho union 

4 Strong teachers^ association 

5 Moderately strong teachers' association 

8 Weak teachers' association 

7 Ho teachers' association 

8 Ho union or teachers' association 

9 Strong union and teachers' association 



9 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 



10 



11 




0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 



Age of the Occupatlozial Program 

Less than 1 year 

1- 2 years 

2 years 

2- 3 years (In third year) 

4th year 

Title of Respondent 
Lean of Instruction 

Occupational Dean or Dir, of Oceup* Prograaa 

Occupational DApartxnent Head 

Occupational Division Head 

Director of Specific Programs 

Lead Instructor 

Instructor 

Y^rs In Present Position (Respondent) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6-10 
11 - 15 
16-20 
21 - 25 
Over 25 • 

, . 173 ' 
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Oolmraa Kuatber(s) 



Coded Number Item - Program Area 



12 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



Agriculture Business 

Business Data Processing ~ Key Pjmching 
Marlcetlng ~ Mid—Management 
Inhalation Therapy Aide 
Automotive Mechanic 
Electronic Technology 
Law Enforcement 
. Child Development , 



13 



14 



1 

2 

3 



4 

5 



2 

3 



Program Development 

Entirely new program (po related courses 
previously taught) 

New Program (some courses were taught previous^ 
Adapted (many courses were previously 
taught but are now a part of the new 
. program) 



Phase of Program Development 

Program Identification Phase 
Program and Course Development Pfeasa 
Evaluation Phase 



Time Frame of the Different Decisions 
33 ^ 01 ** 92 *— if needed for each respondent 

Dec is ion-Maher s 



17 


1 * 


18 




19 




20 




21 


ft 


22 


ft 


23 


tl 


24 


It 


25 


It 


26 


tl 


27 


It 


28 


It 


29 


It 


30 


ft 


31 


n 



I J C B, State Board & Speciality Boards 

Local Board 

President 

Dean of Instruction 
Occupational Dean , 

Chairman of a Division , 

Department Head (occupational) or Program Coor<. 
Faculty (Faculty Asso.) or one instructor 
Curriculum Committee/ Standing Committee 
Advisory Committee (formal) 

Pupil Services (guidance) 

Director of P.R* , ^ 

Resource & (District Citizens Advisory Committc 

(Dean of R & D) 

(Administrative Council) 



* A ”1" is punched if done. If not done, it is left blank. 

”2” will do - have instruments 
”3” say they will do 
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Coluian Nuaber(s) 

32 

33 

34 

35 



36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 



59 

' 60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 
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Coded Number Item - Types of Decisions 



1 * 


Optional 


# 


. 


tl 


Contingent 




• 


91 


Collective 






19 


Authority 







II 

II 

•I 

If 

II 

II 

M 

tl 

M 

It 

•I 

II 

W 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

n 

II 

II 

M 



Activities Con5>leted 

Began to Explore the OccTipational Area 
Completed Local Manpower Survey 
Looked. at Old Manpower Survey Data 
Determined No. of Target Population 
Determined Aspirations, Char. & Interests 
Completed Job Analysis Survey 
Looked at Programs In Other Institutions 
Held Meeting With; 

Report Sent for Approval 

Developed Specific Courses 

Recruited Staff 

Recruited Students 

Planned Facilities 

DetennlTi.ed What Equipment to Buy 

Hired Staff 

Completed Follow-Tjp Survey of Gxadua.t^s - 

Completed Survey of Drop-outs 

Asked Students to Evaluate Program 

Evalimition of Program 

Evaluated Staff 

Employer Evaluations 

Did ©valuation feecbaclc into program? 
Beterxalned a Budget 



It 

II 

II 

It 

It 

If 

It 

If 

H 

II 

It 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 



Resources 

Advisory Coimnittee/Sub—Coinmittee 

Interested Parents 

Faculty 

Community Organizations 

Industrial Selations & Other Related Committee 

Interested Businessmen 

Union and Management Organizations 

State Constxltants also AMA 

Students Expressed an Interest 

Feasibility Survey 

CurricultJm Gxiidelines 

Manpower Data 

Local Money Available 

State and Federal Money Available 

Physical Facilities Available 

Consultants from other institutions 

Industry taught a seminar 
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SURVEY CODEBOOX 



Colman SumberCs) Coded Kmaber Item “ Constraints 

Koney 

Political (influential people) * 
Tine 

Expertise 
Recittest Denied 



76 

77 

78 

79 

on 



1 * 

It 



It 

fl 

tf 
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